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NOTES FROM BOSTON. 
Natuan Hasxett Dore, 
Boston, September 19, 1894. 

Forty years ago, a tall, muscular man, evidently from 
the country, was observed in the bookshop of Phillips, 
Sampson & Company, on Winter Street, looking 
over the stock and evidently taking notes. At 
last he went to one of the booksellers, Mr. William 
Lee, now head of the firm of Lee & Shepard, and 
made known his proposition, which was, to buy on 
time about six hundred dollars’ worth ot standard 
works. He said he was a book-dealer in Auburn, 
Me., and had, or was building up, a very reliable 
trade. 

Something in the man’s face appealed to Mr. Lee 
and without further security he sold him the books on 
four months. That was the beginning of transactions 
that lasted a number of years and amounted to thou- 
sandsof dollars. This enterprising Maine bibliophile 
was the son of poor farming people. When he was 
a'lad he earned $1.25 by hoeing corn at the rate of 
one cent for 1oo hills; taking that hard-earned money 
in his pocket he trudged all the way to Portland and 
invested it on Davies Legendre. By the time he was 
twenty-one he had been twice through Bowditch’s 
“Mécanique Céleste” and worked out every 
problem contained in it, a task that probably only 
one other man besides Professor James Pierce had 
€ver attempted in this country. Fearing, however, 
that this intense application to mathematics might 
wear too deep a fut, he began to devote his ‘powerful 
intellect to the mastery of linguistics and by the time 
that he was thirty he was able to read no less than 
thirty different languages, including Greek, Latin, 





Sanskrit, Hebrew and Arabic. He afterwards trav- 
eled in Europe with Mr. Lee and his knowledge of 
French was so perfect that he was able to follow the 
lectures at the Sorbonne and the Collége de France, 
while his accent was considered as remarkably pure 
for an American. He afterwards made some repute 
as a translator. ‘‘The Ancient City,’’ by De Cou- 
langes was among his translations. 

He returned to Boston and beginning in a small 
way established a retail book-trade that has grown to 
remarkable proportions—remarkable at least in the 
quality of the books which he sells and the clientéle 
to which he ministers. Those who know him have 
the utmost confidence in his judgment. One of his 
customers once remarked that if Mr. Willard Small 
said the moon was made of green cheese he should 
believe him. I know of one man to whom he has 
sold over six thousand dollars’ worth of books. His 
book-shop is at 24 Franklin Street, up one flight, 
and is well worth a visit. ButI think the career of 
its proprietor who carries on the business so success- 
fully and yet so unostentatiously is well worth com- 
memorating. 

Book News recently contained a portrait of Miss 
Virna Woods, author of ‘‘A Modern Magdalene.” I 
have before me a letter which gives a few items of 
interest concerning her career. She was born in 
April, 1864, at Wilmington, Ohio. When she was 
three she was taken by her parents to Zanesville, 
where she resided seventeen years, graduating from 
the High School of that place, but keeping up her 
studies and venturing into Greek under the instruc- 
tion of a private tutor. When she was nineteen she 
graduated from the city Normal School. In 1883 she 
went with her father, mother and sister to California. 
During the last eleven years her home has been at 
Sacramento, though her profession of teacher has, 
until three years ago, employed her in various parts 
of the States. She has given special attention to the 
study of languages, both ancient and modern. Her 
first appearance in print was made in a denomina- 
tional newspaper, in her nineteenth year, when, 
under a pseudonym, she engaged in a theological 
controversy with one of the leading ministers of the 
denomination in the interests of which the paper was 
conducted. She says. ‘I was raised in an atmos- 
phere of theological discussion and have passed 
through deism, agnosticism, materialism to the posi- 
tion of advanced Unitarianism or what is known as 
the universal religion.” 
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Her first literary reputation was gained as a writer 
of descriptive verse, her material being drawn from 
the mountains, valleys and coasts of California, Her 
first published poem was entitled ‘‘ The Story of the 
Past,”’ which appeared in the Chautauguan, in Novem- 
ber, 1886. Since then many of her descriptive son- 
nets and poems have appeared in Zhe Youth's 
Companion and other: periodicals. When The 
Magazine of Poetry offered prizes for the best son- 
net on “‘ Life,’’ three hundred and seventy were 
submitted in competition. Miss Woods's took the 
first prize and appeared in the Magazine of Poetry 
for April. Her first book, ‘‘ The Amazons, a Lyrical 
Drama,” which was the outcome of several years of 
Hellenic study, and which in reality grew out of a 
poem written for a school exercise in her sixteenth 
year, on the combat of Achilles and Penthesilia was 
published by the Chautauqua Century Press and 
attracted the favorable attention of critics. The only 
thing in the line of fiction which she had published 
previous to ‘‘ The Modern Magdalen” was a short 
story entitled ‘‘ Two Loves in a Life,” which appeared 
in Leslie's Monthly,in March, 1891. Miss Woods 
thinks that the most extraordinary part of California 
is the city of San Francisco. She says: ‘ This city, 
I suppose, presents the same social phases as other 
large cities and with its peculiar local coloring, forms 
one of the most interesting fields for literary work. 
The San Francisco press in reviewing my book have 
pronounced my descriptions of the city ‘ undeniably 
realistic.’ ”’ 

Most of the Boston publishers have already made 
their autumn announcements, and the long lists of 
forthcoming works seem to indicate that great im- 
provement in trade is expected. Indeed these 
indications are confirmed by the reports of the pub- 
lishers’ traveling men who show up excellent orders. 
Lee & Shepard, who publish Miss Woods's novels, 
have ready a newly revised and enlarged edition of 
Thomas Bulfinch’s ‘‘ Age of Fable."’ It will be made 
especially strong in the department of Greek sculp- 
ture. The former edition was revised by the Rev. 
Edward Everett Hale. They have also a volume of 
sermons by the Rev. Louis Albert Banks, D. D., of 
the People’s Church. The volume has asa frontispiece 
a portrait of the author, who has written and spoken 
so much in behalf of the poor of Boston. 

Roberts Brothers, who have naturally been some- 
what disordered by the death of Mr. Niles, in Italy, 
are sailing along prosperously under the command 
of Mr. Roberts, who has always been somewhat 
hidden behind the personality of Mr, Niles, but is now 
taking the place which his excellent taste and ad- 
mirable business qualifications entitle him to hold. 
Probably nine out of ten persons supposed that the 
name, Roberts Brothers, was a sort of myth, and 
were surprised to know that the power behind the 
throne was after all a Roberts. They have in pre- 
paration a new one-volume edition of Vernon Lee’s 
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“‘Euphorion.” The price of the two-volume edition 
was four dollars; the one-volume edition will sell for 
$2.50. The Rev. George H. Hosmer, of St. Louis, 
and the Rev. William C. Gannett, of Rochester, 
have prepared a second series of hymns and sacred 
poems which will be published under the title of 
“The Thought of God.” The first series was re- 
markably successful. Roberts Brothers will soon 
issue Professor Adolf Harnack’s six-volume ‘‘ History 
of Dogma,” a work not to be confounded with the 
same author’s outlines issued some time ago. This 
great work will be translated and edited under the 
supervision of Professor A. B. Bruce of the Free 
Church College of Glasgow. 

While Miss Lilian Whiting was editor of the Boston 
Budget she published a series of essays in its columns 
pleading warmly for a better life inthe world. These 
articles attracted much attention and they have been 
collected and will be published by Roberts Brothers 
under the title: ‘‘The World Beautiful.’ Miss 
Annie Payson Call's ‘‘ Power through Repose” was 
very successful and she has been encouraged to write 
a new work, the name of which has not been as yet 
divulged. Miss Call lives in Newtonville. 

The Joseph Knight Company are about to bring out 
a new two volume edition of Mark Twain’s ‘ Inno- 
cents Abroad or the New Pilgrim’s Progress,” con- 
taining thirty photogravure illustrations of the scenery 
and cities visited by the author and his fellow 
pilgrims. The text illustrations will remain unchanged. 
They have also a new edition of ‘‘ Rip Van Winkle,” 
with twenty-four photogravure illustrations by Ernest 
Edwards, who has made a special study of the 
romantic and picturesque scenery of the Kaatskills. 
Frank T. Merrill also enlivens the text with sketches 
from his fancy. 

Estes & Lauriat have a new edition in paper 
covers of Mr. Samuel Adams Drake's “ Pine Tree 
Coast,’’ adorned with many illustrations in half-tones 
and photo-etchings. They have also a new transla- 
tion of Victor Hugo’s ‘“‘ Hernani,”’ made, soit is whis- 
pered by Miss Maude Banks, daughter of the late 
Governor. The edition, which is limited to five hun- 
dred copies, is to be illustrated with etchings and photo- 
gravures from paintings by A. Michelma. The sam 
publishers have a new illustrated holiday edition 
of Ruskin’s ‘‘Modern Painters’ and “Stones of 
Venice.” 

Mr. Edwin A. Stone, of the Franklin Savings Bank 
and Secretary of the Bank Officers’ Association, has 
written a pamphlet, entitled ‘‘ A Century of Boston 
Banking,” which is soon to be published for private 
circulation. It will be a brochure of about fifty-six 
pages. 

Mr. Erving Winslow, brother of Mr. W. Henry 
Winslow, the translator of the ‘Saltmaster” and 
other novels by Julius Wolff, has made a version of 
Maurice Maeterlinck’s prose drama “ Pélléas et 
Mélisande,” which will be published immediately 
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by T. Y. Crowell & Company. This is one of the 
masterpieces of the Flemish Shakespeare; in no 
tragedy that I ever read does the persistent note of 
unrelenting fate manifest itself more overpoweringly. 
The cadence of the language, the repeated phrases, 
everything keeps to the sweetly melancholy minor 
which reminds one of Podolian folk-melodies, those 
popular songs of the Ukraine Steppe. It is an ex- 
quisite piece of art, and however the symbolism 
may be interpreted, it is great in itself asa play. 

The Alpha Publishing Company, which consists 
of Mr. Frank E. Saville and Mr. R. S. Elliott, 
two gentlemen formerly connected with the house of 
D. Lothrop, and the treasurer, Mr. F. L. Weston, 
have engaged Mr. and Mrs. Charles Stuart Pratt 
to edit Babyland and Little Men and Women, 
It will be good news to Mrs. Ella Farman Pratt's 
numerous friends to know that she will once more 
have an opportunity to exercise her special gifts in the 
conduct of a magazine. It was through her most 
unselfish and untiring efforts that Wide Awake was 
madea success. Her removal from it was a great 
disappointment to her. The whole story of the trans- 
action is known only to her intimate friends. The 
newly constituted Lothrop Company retain . Zhe 
Pansy, which will be edited by Mrs, Alden. 

The great task of removing the library from the 
old building to the new Palace of Books, on Copley 
Square, is progressing gradually. The attempt will be 
made not to interrupt essentially the use of the library 
during this hegira and therefore there is to be no 
special exercises to inaugurate the change. I had the 
pleasure last week of inspecting the building, in com- 
pany with one of thetrustees and asmall party. It is 
indeed a palace, and the finish of the interior will be a 
revelation to the public. The entrance with the 
stairway of Siena marble and the twin lions of 
St. Gaudens realizes the old song ‘'I dreamed that 
I dwelt in marble halls.” The stack will accommo- 
date two million books and is furnished with an 
intramural railway, run by electricity. Judge Chamber- 
lain’s unique and invaJuable collection of autographs 
is already deposited in a room next the librarian’s. 
The trustees’ room is decorated with panels taken 
from an old French chateau and hung with rich velvet. 
The Barton Library is already on the shelves. 
Mr.Allen A. Brown’s music library is mostly transfer- 
red. We went from the cellar, where the machinery 
for the dynamos and other purposes is located, even 
to the roof, to which access is gained by a man-hole 
too small to admit an alderman. The roof might 
have been utilized for a concert garden. It would 
accommodate many hundreds of auditors and it 
offers a fine view of the city. 


=The famous collection of British Authors estab- 
lished by Baron Tauchnitz, the Leipzig publisher, in 
1842, has just attained its 3000th volume, ‘A Gray 
Eye or So,” by Frank Frankfort Moore. Critic. 
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WITH THE NEW BOOKS. 
BY TALCOTT WILLIAMS, 

Those who know history generally cannot write it, 
and those who can write history do not know it. 
Prof. M. Kayserling, who holds a:chair in the Theo- 
logical Seminary at Budapest—a fact carefully 
omitted in the English translation of his ‘‘ Columbus 
and the Jews,’’ whose title-page gives all the transla- 
lator’s titles—knows Spanish Jewry in the fifteenth 
century probably better than any man living. His 
book is a mine of painstaking fact. Small as it is 
(205 12mo pages) it is full of data nowhere else to be 
found. But it is not a history. It isa ‘ paper.” 
History cannot be written without the ‘‘ papers” 
which appear in ‘‘ transactions,’ but a collection of 
‘papers "’ is not a history. The general reader will 
find Prof. Kayserling hard reading. The special 
reader will not wish to lose a line and will regret that 
the book is not twice as large. From the eighth to 
the sixteenth century Jewish scholars were the con- 
necting link between the East and the West—Islam 
and Christendom. Arabic came easily to them. They 
could pass and repass over frontiers closed on one 
side to Christians and on the other to Moslems. When 
Europe woke up in the fourteen hundreds, Jews were 
in demand. They knew all the Arabs knew, and the 
Arab geographers for six hundred years had been the 
best in the world. Much of the world they described 
better than it had been up to fifty years ago. 
Dr. Kayserling shows how Jewish men of science 
drew the early maps used in Portuguese and Spanish 
discovery, how much they aided the discovery of 
Columbus, and he tells the sad, black story of their 
expulsion from Spain. Two years ago Dr. Kayser- 
ling published an article in the Menorah Monthly, 
which is the germ of this book, and of which a transla- 
lation appeared in ‘* Columbus and His Discovery,” 
by Professors Herbert, Baxter, Adams, and Henry 
Wood of Johns Hopkins. Prof. Rivas Pingcerver, a 
Mexican Orientalist published an elaborate paper on 
the same phase of Columbus’ work in the transactions 
of the ‘‘ Mexican Society of Geography and Statistics.” 
Dr. Joseph Krauskopf, of this city, delivered an inter- 
esting sermon on the work of Jews in exploration, 
while the relation of the Jews to the discovery of 
America is the subject of an interesting poem by 
Miss Emma Lazarus. Like most specialists, Dr. 
Kayserling slips off his own ground. Ceuta has never 
been, as he says ‘‘the most important fortress, in 
Mauritania.” 


* 
** . 

Mr. Noah Brooks has wisely collected in a neat, 
handy volume, ‘“‘ Tales of the Maine Coast.”” Those 
who love the Maine coast—and every one who knows 
the Maine coast loves it, will find here Castine drawn 
in full air and the round, touch of a newspaper man’s 
life and ability at making characters live in a sen- 
tence. These stories are full of the sea. of the sea as it 
is in harbor, when the sea-weed reek fills the air and 
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the shingles turn gray and earth is worn and rugged 
with its long fight with its old enemy. : 
* 


; *% 

You will like Mrs. Sarah M. H. Gardner's ‘“‘ Quaker 
Idyls.” It is a little book, written in drab, unskilled 
in style and simple in emotion; but its picture of life 
among the Quakers in Philadelphia before the war is 
like an old drawer packed in lavender—full of fra- 
grance and sweet association. 

*% 

Mountains and dialect are the stock in trade of 
**On Cloud Mountain,” by Mr. Frederick Thickstun 
Clark. The truth that dialect and description mixed 
do not make a novel needs to be more widely known 
than it is. 

*% 

Mr. Sidney Webb is an English professor of the 
‘‘new ”’ political economy responsible for much of the 
present trend towards socialism and collectivism in 
current English economic discussion. Mrs. Beatrice 
Webb is interested in the same movement. Together 
they have written a ‘‘ History of Trade Unionism,”’ 
limited to England. In successive chapters the his- 
tory of these organizations is brought down to the 
present time from their origin in the last century. 
The work is based on the theory that trade-unions 
came into existence when capital and labor passed 
into different and opposing hands, under the factory 
system and free competition, and were organized to 
protect the ‘‘ Standard of Life,” to which labor was 
accustomed when it lost the protection given it in the 
medizval organization of society. After sketching 
the origin of unions in the last century, Mr. and Mrs. 
Webb describe the struggle for existence in the first 
twenty-five years of the century, a period of nearly 
twenty years, in which unions were associated with 
revolutionary proposals—twenty years in which the 
union was limited to its own trade, and gained its 
strength from its “‘ benefit " work—and the last twenty 
years in which socialism and collectivism has become 
the guiding spirit of the unions. It is interesting 
that the work notes cycles of activity in union organi- 
zation, in 1830-3, in 1850-2, in 1870-3 and in 1890-3. 
These were all periods of expansion, did their work, 
their organizations ceased to be useful and were suc- 
ceeded by others. Twenty years is the revolutionary 
cycle in France, and twice the panic-period. While 
strictly insular in its discussion and comparison, this 
book is a most useful summary of the English record, 
written in a spirit friendly to unions, and with the 
underlying conviction that the collective organi- 
zation of society is the only real remedy. There are 
valuable tables which show how minute a part of 
society is organized in unions, and how large a part 
of certain trades. The impossibility of having free 
individual contract and unions is frankly admitted, 
and the use of violence palliated. The tendency of 
unions to create a wage-earning caste, destitute of 
ambition to rise, is not met in this defence. I would 
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have been glad if Mr. and Mrs. Webb had taken up 
the comparative view and explained why the “ Stand- | 


ard of Life’? was as well preserved in France to 1884, 
without unions, as in England with. 
# oF ' 

In 1834, thirteen years after Napoleon's death, 
thirty-four memoirs written by those associated: with 
him had appeared and an industrious Frenchman 
deemed a digest wise. In the sixty years since every 
year has seen daily editions to the literature upon this 
great figure, and a well annotated digest would be as 
useful a book as could be prepared and tolerably 
sure to be salable. Three leading memoirs—Levy’s, 
Pasquier’s and Meneval’s—have appeared this year, 
The first is an attempt to give his personal life from a 
very friendly standpoint, the second is the record of 
a police officer, and the third of Napoleon's private 
secretary for thirteen years (1702-1715). Baron Claude 
Francois de Méneval, being a private secretary, has 
written a private secretary’s life of which two volumes 
have now appeared and two more are expected ; butit 
is clear, minute and useful in presenting less the per- 
sonal side of Napoleon than his personality, and to 
those who agreed with him and served him a most 
agreeable personality it was. This direct intimate 
impression will be worth more to any reader familiar 
with the general outlines of the time than any of the 
“lives.” 

x*x 

A queen-bee is made by giving the larva a special 
diet. There is a belief abroad, strongest in Germany, 
that a sufficient diet of ‘‘ calendars,’ documents, 
‘‘monuments,” and other raw material of history will 
make a historian. It is a mistake. Mr. Ernest F. 
Henderson in ‘‘ Germany in the Middle Ages”’ has 
acted on this principle. A preface outlines a list of 
useful, valuable and authoritative works. Much is 
said of the modern method of studying history. It 
undoubtedly multiplies knowledge, but this does not 
always add to wisdom. In 437 pages this work passes 
from the Roman period to the election of Rudolph of 
Hapsburg, 1273. A history of ‘‘Germany” for this 
thousand years is really the story ot the develop- 
ment of the foundations of modern Europe. A 
work which will give this is greatly needed. 
Mr. Henderson’s pages are annals—mere records of 
events, not history, They are full of information, 
They are written with laborious care. There is 
apparent on every page a painstaking desire to give 
accurate views. The work fills a gap. Histories 
of Germany in English are lamentably deficient. 
Dunham’s was published in 1834, C. T. Lewis’ trans- 
lation of Mullen in 1874, Mr. Horrock’s, of Menzel 
in 1849. These are all the general histories. No one 
is satisfactory and the second, while the best brief 
history of Germany we have, is for youth. It isa 
great field untilled; but any man may well be deter- 
red by the forty-three folio volumes of ‘‘ Monumenta 
Germanica Historica” he must begin by mastering. 
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, Sex hitherto excluded from English fiction, 
| or for evil, our fiction is committed by the success of 
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The eschatological romance has never been success- 
ful, either as prophecy oras fiction. It neitherteaches 
nor reveals. Mr. Louis Pendleton’s work in fiction 
has won him a general attention, because it was 
studied from <>e life, ‘‘The Wedding Garment’’ 
is studied from Swedenborg. These attempts to 
describe the future only ends by showing the barren- 
ness of the present. Swedenborg is saved by the 
mystic quality. This is absent here. 

x % . 

Two plays, “‘ Tenants” and ‘‘ Disengaged,” have 
,been published by Mr. Henry James. They show in 
every line that the moment of the novel is not the 
moment of the drama. They make good reading. 
They would be dull beyond description on the stage. 
Mr. James has stood up to the work like a man, but 
he misses at each turn stage interest, and while his 
characters live in his novels, they are shadowy here. 
The two plays make up a sort of manual of the kind 
of things the playwright must avoid. As such they 
will be useful studies to any. man meditatirg a play. 


* 
* * 


Dr. Washington Gladden has facility in cogent 
and attractive statement. He is broad-minded. 
These powers have been used in “ Burning Ques- 
tions.” to add a volume to current apologetics. Dr. 
Gladden.works from analogy, widening the process 
of the past by new knowledge, His work will be 
useful; but it must frankly be admitted that this 
method is less successful than it once was. Scientific 
study closes the mind to analogies not experimental. 
Nor does Mr. Gladden quite perceive the necessity of 
separating Christ and Christianity. Much modern 
objection to thé latter is really a return to the 
former, 

xe 

“ Trilby ” has drawn to Mr. Du Maurier the interest 
and audience once held by Thackeray, both of those 
who know life and those who, not knowing, wish to 
know. As with Thackeray, his literary art is greatest 
in creating the sense of the living, moving world. 
This has perhaps never been better done for a 
contemporaneous period since DeFoe, who like 
Du Maurier, wrote his best after fifty years of age. But 
in literary history ‘‘ Trilby"’ will be remarkable as 
opening the door wide to a view of the relations of 
For good 


“Trilby ’’ to the free discussion of immoral relations 
without primary reference to moral sanctions. 
*% 

Like “ Trilby,”’ “‘ My Lady Rotha,” by Mr, Stanley 
J. Weyman, has not an atom of “ realism”’ or “ verit- 
ism,” or other of the depressing determination of 
various workers in letters to be dull. If they but 
knew it, this is the easiest of achievements. Mr. Wey- 
man has cast his tale in the thirty years’ war. Its 
pages swarm with battle, murder and sudden death, 
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and it gives English literature, and for the first time, a 
good novel on the period. De Foe touched it in his 
‘Memoirs of a Cavalier,” but for the rest only the 
lesser men—W. H. Harrison in ‘‘ Waldemar,” James 
Routledge in ‘“Ingenstein Hall,” Harriet Lee in 
“Kruitzner,” James Grant in “ Philip Rollo,” and 
G. P. R. Jamesin ‘‘ Heidelberg.”” The German novels 
are numerous, Liefde and Van der Velde leading. 
* 
* * 

‘‘Love and Shawl-Straps,” by Miss Annette L, 
Noble, with the collaboration of Mr. Pearl Clement 
Coann, appearing chiefly in letters embedded in the 
text, is a story of travel, rippling over Europe in 
familiar channels, with the incidents and accidents of 
a trip in which a party begins single and ends double. 
Miss Noble gives in these pages the easy conversation 
of her previous novels, and the story reflects with 
great accuracy the American impression of Europe. 

**% 

“ Vagabondia,”’ in which Richard Hovey and Bliss 
Carman unite, is another of the exquisitely-printed 
volumes of verse, issued by Stone & Kimball, which 
impress on the reader that a new school of verse has 
appeared, as yet slight and imitative, but unmistake-” 
ably fresh, at many points original, and at all close to 
nature. Judging from the past, it will be some years 
before the public learns this. 


MR. GEORGE DU MAURIER. 


After making a reputation and establishing himself 
as an artist, Mr. George Du Maurier buds forth after 
he has passed his fiftieth year as a novelist, and a 
novelist who at once understands his craft, can ably 
mix his colors, skillfully construct his scaffolding and 
build his structure with materials that make it flash 
with light and interest. In his last work the author 
above all, has caught in a most vivid manner the 
local tints of Paris, and brought into his pages the 
very essence and atmosphere of the exhilarating and 
delightful metropolis of France. 

The world of novel readers is chiefly to be grateful 
to chance and Mr. Henry James for the two novels so 
lately written by Mr. George Du Maurier—“ Peter 
Ibbetson”’ and ‘‘ Trilby,’”’ as well as others which it 
is hoped will soon flow from the pen of this new 
writer. Mr. Du Maurier and Mr. James were stroll- 
ing through Kensington Gardens one afternoon chat- 
ting about this thing and that, when the conversation 
turned to the subject of novels and novel writing. 
Mr. Du Maurier said, ‘‘I have a dozen stories in my 
head that I think would make excellent novels.” ‘I 
should like much to hear one of them,” said Mr. 
James, and then, as it chanced, Mr. Du Maurier told 
him in outline the story which has since appeared in 
Harper's, under the name of “ Trilby.’’ Mr. James 
was so pleased with it that he begged Du Maurier 
to sit down forthwith and write it, but Du Maurier 
hesitated to dabble in a profession not his own. 
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However, laying ‘‘ Trilby”’ aside, he began the first 
chapters of ‘Peter Ibbetson”’ during his leisure 
moments, and everything went so smoothly that he 
determined to finish it. This was his beginning as 
an author. Mr. Du Maurier, himself, naturally re- 
gards ‘“‘Trilby”’ as a much lighter piece of work 
than his first book—‘“ Peter Ibbetson,”’ as in fact it is. 
But there is one quality in it so essential to the 
success of a novel—a quality it has in a larger 
degree than “Peter Ibbetson’’—and that is human 
interest. It is, in truth, no less than a history, 
slightly altered here and there, drawn largely 
from Mr. Du Maurier’s own experiences in the 
Quartier Latin, for it must be remembered that he 
was born in Paris and had his early artistic training 
in that celebrated and bohemian quarter of the 
French metropolis. 

Thirty-four years ago Mr. Du Maurier’s first draw- 
ings for Punch appeared in that paper, and he has 
now been a regular contributor for thirty years. In 
person Mr. Du Maurier is a man perhaps a trifle 
above middle height. His upright, athletic frame, 
his pallid face and: easy movements give him an air 
“of distinction. His manner is that of an Englishman, 
but the contour of his head and his features are 
French. In meeting him, one would say this must 
be a military man, for he is made after the type 
of one of the first Napoleon’s hardy campaigners. 
Recently, when out in the open, he usually has on 
slightly smoked glasses to protect his eyes from the 
glare. It might here be in place to mention that his 
eyesight has for several years been a source of con- 
cern to him and his friends, for the sight of one eye 
is almost entirely gone, and he can only work with 
the aid of the most powerful glasses, To anyone who 
looks closely at his drawings, it will at once appear 
marvellous that a man whose eyesight is by no means 
perfect can draw such delicate, sometimes almost 
microscopic, lines as he does. The illustration called 
“‘ The Bridge of Arts”’ in the first part of ‘ Trilby,”’ 
is one of many examples of this sort. 

Mr, Iu Maurier has lived in London for the better 
part of his life, and most of that time in Old Hamp- 
stead, close beside the great heath, called Hampstead 
Heath. He is a familiar figure on this fine old 
sketch of wild country where the highway robbers of 
two centuries ago used to make such a harvest off 
the belongings of passing travellers. But time has 
worked a change and now there is not a more peace- 
ful spot outside of a church or chapel. During the 
quiet hours of the afternoon, Mr. Du Maurier and his 
wife are frequently to be seen together with their 
little Dandy Dinmont, either rambling over the 
deserted heath or seated on some quiet bench enjoy- 
ing the fresh air and beauty of the landscape, which 
is herefamous. Mr. Du Maurierin his drawings has 
constantly and for years made use of the heath, when 
he wants a bit of landscape to surround his figures 
with, Mr. and Mrs. Du Maurier seem to be one of 
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those couples whom the cares of life have knitted 
more firmly together, for you do not often see one of 
them without the other, and their bearing towards 
each other is both refreshing and edifying. They 
are like boy and girl—and his watchful care of her is 
like that of a young man for his sweetheart. Indeed, 
there is much thatis chivalrous in Mr. Du Maurier’s 
nature, for nothing pains him more than to see any 
woman exposed to rough or unkind usage. He 
regards good women as the angels of the house- 
hold, who are to be cherished and saved from any 
unnecessary care or pain, whenever it is in man’s 
power to shield them. 

One of Mr. Du Maurier’s chief characteristics is 
energy. Heisahard worker. His interest in life is 
visible in every feature of his face, and this element, 
of course, is a strong factor in making him a good 
story-teller. Mr. Du Maurier’s house in Hampstead 
is quite unique in its way. It is, perhaps, the only 
private house built on the Gothic plan in London, 
The windows have pointed arches, even including the 
studio; the house is old and overgrown with ivy, 
The interior is cut up, and one rambles into all sorts 
of quaint old rooms, halls and alcoves. The walls 
are laden with drawings, paintings, sketches by his 
friends and some by himself; and here and there is 
a bust and a pedestal. A few fresh-cut flowers are 
always about to freshen and enliven the quaint old 
house. 

Mr. Du Maurier is a genial and hospitable host, and 
welcomes everyone with a kind smile and a cordial 
word. It would take a Boswell to discover all of his 
notable and illustrious friends, and the anecdotes that 
cluster about him. He is decidedly a popular man, 
and it is probable there is not an artist of name in 
Paris or London who is not glad to reckon him among 
his friends, for he has a winning manner, is full of 
bright sayings, is the most modest of men, has a big 
heart full of sympathy for every brother artist and 
his work, and bubbles over with humorous and dainty 
ideas about every imaginable subject that interests 
him, and that in a way that saves it from the possi- 
bility of the commonplace. 

Mr. Du Maurier’s own taste in novel-writing is not 
fastidious. He likes all stories—all that are in any 
way good, except a few, and these are those trying 
books that have large, burly, handsome, brave and 
dashing heroes, about whose feet the poor worship- 
ping heroine is perpetually grovelling, and being 
allowed to grovel. He looks upon such heroes as 
prigs, and he thinks that among others even so able 
a writer as George Eliot has made of one of her 
heroes—Felix Holt—a ferfect prig; and that 
Miss Muloch (afterwards Mrs. Craik) has made 
rather goody-goody creatures of several of the men 
she has drawn. Mr. Du Maurier has been a hungty 
reader, a keen observer of human nature, a student of 
the many clever men and women of his time, and has 
had the capacity of gleaning from them many useful 
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trifles, and the knack of mentally noting down a good 
thing or a bright or happy thought. This has both 
qualified and justified him in becoming an author. 
He told the writer of this sketch that he proposed to 
continue writing. He says he has a dozen stories in 
his mind that he has for years simply amused himself 
by weaving together from the loom of his fancy, at 
such times as he happened to be walking alone in the 
fields or along some country road, or else when he 
lay awake at night; but for years he considered it 
was not his business to write them, and he probably 
never would if he had not finally been persuaded to 
do so. Joseph Anderson in Boston Transcript. 


FROM THE GERMAN CAPITAL. 


BERLIN, September, 1894. 

Two of the great universities of Germany—Kd6nigs- 
berg and Halle—have recently celebrated, the one 
the 350th, and the other the 200th anniversary of its 
foundation. The German Emperor was at the time 
faraway on his usual Summer excursion to the 
picturesque Coast of Norway ; but he was represented 
at the former by his cousin, Prince Leopold, and 
at the latter by his relative, Prince Albrecht, the 
‘‘well-beloved’’ Regent of Brunswick. To the faculty 
of each University he wrote an autograph letter which, 
though not long, evinced his thorough familarity 
with its history and its aims. The Kaiser takes a sort 
of hereditary interest in the literary institutions of 
his Empire, for nearly every one of them is the crea- 
tion of one or another of his illustrious progenitors. 
The University of Kénigsberg was founded in the 
year 1544, by Margrave Albrecht, of Brandenburg, 
whence its name of Albertinum; and that of Halle 
in 1694 by the Elector Frederic III. afterwards King 
Frederic I. of Prussia, from whom it is called Frederi- 
cianum, It is scarcely a matter for surprise that 
when the Kaiser looks back upon his long ancestral 
line, extending over more than seven hundred years, 
and distinguished not only for valor and military 
ability, but in the cultivation of the gentler arts of 
peace and progress, he should believe himself en- 
dowed with a “divine right’’ to govern his people, 
and that he should be fond of quoting St. Paul’s 
declaration, ‘‘ By the grace of God Iam what I am!’’ 
Or, as Luther’s version still more emphatically renders 
it, Vom Gottes Gnaden bin ich, das bin ich! 

The Emperor’s letter to the University of Halle 
has excited special attention, because of its pronounced 
leaning towards liberalism ; and in this, too, there is 
a historic appositeness. Halle was, in fact, the cradle 
of liberalism in Germany. Thither the distinguished 
jurist, Prof. Christian Thomasius fled, followed by a 
number of his pupils, when driven from Leipzig, in 
1690, on account of the too free expression of his opin- 
ions. It was there that instruction was first imparted 
in the German language. It is difficult at this day to 
realize the methods pursued in the Continental uni- 
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versities, even so late as the last century. It wasthen 
customary for the Professor to dictate a Latin theme 
to his pupils, which they were expected totake down, 
word for word, from his lips. When he came to a 
parenthetical clause he announced “ Parenthesis /” 
and its conclusion was signified by ‘ c/audatur.” 
There seems to have been no attempt on the part of 
the instructor to put himself in sympathy with his 
hearers, or to excite their interest; everything was 
dry and formal and spiritless. Original investigation 
was scarcely thought of, even by the professors, who 
were content to travel in the old ruts; while among 
the students it was absolutely discouraged. Under 
such cirumstances, to sit at the feet of Gamaliel, and 
hear him discourse on Talmudic traditions would 
have been a privilege. So far as progress was con- 
cerned, one might almost as well have been a disci- 
ple of Confucius as a student at a German university. 
It would have been far more profitable to study the 
Vedas, or the Zend-Avesta; but these were then 
scarcely known to exist. All this has been changed 
by the movement inaugurated at Halle; and the 
Kaiser's warm words of recognition and encourage- 
ment have elicited enthusiastic comments from the 
liberal press, The organs of “ strict orthodoxy "—as 
tenacious of tradition as the most reactionary of the 
ultramontane sects and orders—naturally find less in 
them to admire. 

The veteran French statesman, Jules Simon, has just 
published in the Monday Review an account of his 
interview with the Kaiser during the ‘‘ Labor Con- 
gress,” held here in 1889. The conversation was 
conducted in French, ‘and,’’ remarks Simon, 
“although I am an Academician, and a member of 
the ‘ Dictionary Committee,’ the Emperor spoke bet- 
ter French than I, for I have a very slight Breton 
accent, while he spoke “ke a Parisian.” No higher 
testimony to his proficiency could be given. It is 
remarkable that even Napoleon III. spoke French 
with a perceptible German accent, due to his early 
education. The Kaiser speaks English quite as well 
as he does French, and in this respect excels his 
uncle, the Prince of Wales, whose conversation has a 
distinctly German flavor. The Kaiser is versed in 
Russian and Italian also, and I don’t know in how 
many other languages; probably not as many, how- 
ever, as his brother Emperor of Austria, who is said 
to be able to converse with any of his subjects, out of 
the score of different nationalities over which he 
rules, in his native tongue. But Francis Joseph was 
on the throne eleven years before William II. was 
born. 

Dr. Von Gossler, formerly Prussian Minister of 
Instruction and Worship, and now President of the 
Province of West Prussia, upon whom the University 
of Halle recently conferred the degree of ‘‘ Doctor 
honoris causa,” enjoys in consequence the very rare 
distinction of doctor guadruplex, ¢. e., of the four 
faculties of law, medicine, philosophy, and theology. 
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He is approached in this respect only by the Curator 
of the University of Halle itself, who is D. D., M. D., 
and Ph. D., but still lacks the LL. D. 

Signor Crispi, the Italian Prime Minister, is about 
to appear in the vé/e of an author, which, I believe, 
is new to him. His book will be entitled La Storia 
det Mille, and its subject is the history of Garibaldi’s 
expedition, at the head of a thousand volunteers, for 
the liberation of Sicily from the Bourbon yoke of 
‘King Bomba’”’ in 1860. The attempt, as everybody 
knows, was successful, and not only Sicily, but 
Naples, was added to the domain of Victor Em- 
manuel, who thus became King of all Italy, with the 
exception of Rome, which he acquired ten years 
later. When the victorious leader met the King 
under the shadow of Vesuvius soon afterwards, both 
men were too deeply moved for many words. Gari- 
baldi rode up to the King, and with tears of joy in his 
eyes, saluted him with the simple exclamation, 
“Re ad’ Italia!” a title which he was the first to 
bestow. Victor Emmanuel, warmly grasping the 
hero's hand, could only respond “ Grazie /"’ “‘ Thank 
you!” If one could but combine the faculties of poet, 
painter, and historian, what a scene that would be for 
illustration! Signor Crispi will doubtless do it full 
justice, for he is himself a Sicilian, and not only took 
part in the expedition, but was its chief organizer and 
promoter. No one is so well qualified as he to write 
its history. 

The distinguished Russian philanthropist and 
author, Count Leo Tolstoi, has entered a protest 
against the mistranslations of his works which attri- 
bute to him sentiments which, he states, are some- 
times the exact opposite of those which he entertains. 
In a recent letter to Wilhelm Henckel, the German 
translator of his latest book ‘‘ Christian Sentiment 
and Patriotism,” he writes: ‘‘I freely accord the 
right of publication to any one who is willing to 
undertake the task of translating my works; but it 
frequently happens (1°) that the translations are made 
from previous imperfect versions in another tongue, 
or (2°) that the translator has no adequate acquaint- 
ance, either with the Russian language or with that 
into which he is translating, or (3°) that the publishers 
mangle and mingle my essays according to their own 
sweet will. I therefore beg you to announce that 
only such editions as contain my certificate of 
approval are to be accepted as authentic.’’ As 
Tolstoi’s works have a large circulation in America, 
and are often being harshly judged, it seems but just 
to make this statement as widely known as possible. 

Vernon, 


=‘‘The Highway of Sorrow,” by Miss Hesba 
Stretton, author of ‘‘ The Doctor’s Dilemma,” is an- 
nounced, Dealing with the persecuted Stundists, the 
title suggests the via dolorosa across Siberia. The 
work is written in collaboration with a celebrated 
Russian whose name is suppressed. 
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OLIVER CROMWELL: A HISTORY.* 


We have now two lives of Cromwell written by 
American students, each of whom is competent for 
the work, and each of whom has given us a valuable 
permanent memorial. The earlier of the two is 
Dr. Clarke’s popular life, which was published more 
than a year since. At that time Mr. Church had 
been at work for many years on the more elaborate 
history which is now before us. 

It is almost fair to say that no one but an American 
can write a life of Cromwell in our time, because it 
would seem that no one butan American, or possibly 
a Swiss, knows what the word ‘‘ Commonwealth” 
means; and the Swiss student does not much care 
for Cromwell. The American does. 

Itis Mr. John Fiske who has wisely—as boldly— 
pronounced Cromwell the first man in history. We 
do not find Englishmen or Frenchmen who are willing 
to venture such an estimate. 

It appears from Mr. Church’s interesting preface 
that he had given all his leisure to this book for six 
years before its publication. He had contrasted 
Hume's abuses of Cromwell against Carlyle’s 
“supernal garb” of him, and had been dissatisfied 
with both. He then began to collect the modern 
lives of Cromwell and all the published books which 
bear on his life, whether from Cavalier or Puritan 
historians. 

This library he believes to be as complete as any 
private collection of the materials for the life of 
Cromwell, and his references to it, as the subject 
unfolds, make the historical reader envious. Mr. 
Church, it may be said in passing, uses his materials 
well. There is a temptation which every one experi- 
ences, who is engaged as he is, to make long quota- 
tions, ‘‘ becausethey aresogood.”’ But it isa tempta- 
tion to be resisted, as he has resisted it. On the 
whole, the reader wants a connected and well-digested 
narrative. On the whole, a frequent change of 
style and point of view, as he turns from one inform: 
ant to another, embarrasses him and worries him. 
It is better to use one’s author thoroughly, but not to 
quote him at great length, however wise he be, or 
however pertinent the citation. 

Dr. Clarke, in writing to be read, and to put into 
American homes which knew nothing of the Pro- 
tector an entertaining life of him, divided his book 
into chapters, which treated Cromwell successively 
as a soldier, as the father of a family, as a statesman 
and so on;—a different chapter as he changed the 
point of view and as he wished to portray a new 
characteristic of his hero. With his object he was 
probably right. But Mr. Church has held to the 


* Oliver Cromwell. A History, comprising a Narra 
tive of his Life, with extracts from his Letters and 
Speeches, and an account of the Political, Religious, 
and Military Affairs of England during his time. By 


Samuel Harden Church, Illustrated. 524 pp. It 


dexed. 8vo, $2.25; by. mail, $2.47. 
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chronological order of narrative, because his object 
is to rewrite the chapters of history in which this 
extraordinary man moves. He does it very well. 
Perhaps he does it too well. Perhaps it would be 
better if the historical chapters, before Cromwell 
appears, were shorter, but they are very well done, 
they are careful and fair. It must be remembered 
that the average reader of our time, for whom, after 
all, books ought to be written, does not know a great 
deal about those times. He does not know as much 
as Mr. Church and Book News and this writer thinks 
he ought to know. This is the justification for a full 
treatment of the history of the people among whom 
Cromwell appears. 

The reader is then carried forward with an interest 
which does not flag to the close, to that almost heart- 
broken wish which every reader—if he be an Ameri- 
can or a Republican, or one might say, a ‘‘ Christian 
man "’—must express when Oliver dies. It is the 
wish that he could have lived ten years longer, that 
England and the world might have been spared the 
nightmare shame and misery of the reign of Charles 
Il. The contrast of the ten years of Cromwell's 
power against that disgraceful Stuart business of 
twenty-eight years, teaches, it is true, the most terrible 
lesson of the danger of hereditary monarchy. But 
this is a very high price which England, not to say 
mankind, had to pay for that lesson. 

Mr. Church once or twice presses, with a certain 
eagerness, his opinion that Charles I was a military 
leader of real ability, that he would have done better 
in his fight against his people, had he always assumed 
the military command which he entrusted to profes- 
sional soldiers. Thus at Coplady Bridge, on the 29th 
of June, 1644, Charles distinguished himself ‘‘ by his 
usual bravery and correct military judgment when in 
personal command.” And all Charles’s ‘lovable 
qualities’ are presented—to the full extent that they 
will bear—and I should say further. But in truth, it 
does not matter how handsome he was, or how kind 
to his wife, or how good a soldier, or how unfortunate. 
Charles I. was a liar, ingrain. 

Here is a sin which history never pardons and 
never ought to pardon. It is what the Bible calls 
“the sin against the Holy Ghost.” Princes or peas- 
ants who want to succeed must not tell lies. This isthe 
law. Princes or peasants who want men to speak well 
of them for centuries after centuries must not tell lies. 

The interest which will never die in the short con- 
test which is generally called ‘‘the English Rebel- 
lion,” turns on the absolute dramatic contrast between 
an accomplished English prince, who could not tell 
the truth, and a leader of the people, who could not 
tell a lie. 

It may be doubted whether that name, ‘‘ The Rebel- 
lion,” will not hold. Clarendon and such regarded 
the contest as the rebellion of the people against their 
king. We know that it was the rebellion of a 
Stuart against his people. The name may stand. 
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Mr. Church’s book will be regarded, more and 
more, as a standard book in the history of this con- 
test—a history which is so important for the good 
government of mankind. 

At this moment it is interesting to see that on the 
twentieth of August, last, Mr. Herbert Gladstone, in 
the House of Commons, said that ‘no series of 
statues in the palace at Westminster would be com- 
plete, which did not include one of Oliver Cromwell.” 
Mr. Gladstone said that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had consented to the introduction of a 
vote in next year’s estimates for defraying the cost 
of the erection of a statue of Cromwell. 

Edward E. Hale. 


SOURCES AND CREDITS OF NEW 
TESTAMENT MSS. 


No fewer than 1,760 ancient manuscript copies of 
the New Testament, in whole or in part, exist, their 
abundance markedly contrasting with the small 
number which have come down to our own.day of 
the classical writers. As no miracle has been wrought 
to preserve copyists from error, the last century added 
up 30,000 various readings in the New Testament 
manuscripts; and the present one has increased the 
number to 150,000. Only the merest fraction of them 
are of any consequence; and their number, and the 
fact that they were made originally in different parts 
of the world and from a variety of manuscripts, 
enable Biblical students to detect and eliminate the 
errors and approximate to the original text more 
closely than if the various ‘“‘ readings” were fewer. 
This tedious but necessary work has been carried out 
with untiring energy. The New Testament manu- 
scripts fall into two divisions: ‘‘ Uncials,’’ written in 
Greek capitals, with no distinction at all between the 
different words, and very little even between the 
different lines; and ‘‘Cursives,”’ in small Greek 
letters, and with divisions of words and lines. Pro- 
fessor Roberts dates the change between the two 
kinds of Greek writing about the tenth century. Only 
five manuscripts of the New Testament approaching 
to completeness are more ancient than this dividing 
date. The first, numbered by Biblical critics A, is 
the Alexandrian manuscript. Though brought to 
this country by Cyril Lucar, patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, as a present to Charles I., it is believed that it 
was written, not in that capital, but in Alexandria; 
whence its title. It is now dated in the fifth century 
A. D. The second (known as B) is the Vatican 
manuscript. It has been in the Vatican library from 
1475 or an earlier period, but not till A.D. 1859 was 
an edition of it published, and that one, by Cardinal 
Mai, when issued, was uncritical and of little value. 
But in 1868 a fac-simile of it came forth, so that now 
it is fully accessible to scholars. The Vatican manu- 
script dates from the middle of the fourth century, if 
not even from an earlier period. The third (C), or 
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the Ephraem manuscript, was so called because it 
was written over the writings of Ephraem, a Syrian 
theological author—a practice very common in the 
days when writing materials were scarce and dear. It 
is believed that it belongs to the fifth century, and 
perhaps a slightly earlier period of it than the manu- 
script A. The fourth (D), or the manuscript of Beza, 
was so called because it belonged to the reformer 
Beza, who found it in the monastery of St. Irenzeus at 
Lyons in A, D. 1562. It is imperfect, and is dated in 
the sixth century. The fifth (called Alpha), is the 
Sinaitic manuscript, obtained in 1844, by Professor 
Tischendorf, from the monks belonging to the con- 
vent of St. Catherine, on Mount Sinai. It contains 
the whole New Testament. It is believed that it was 
made in the fourth century, and its value to the 
Biblical critic is very great. Any other ‘“ uncial” 
manuscripts that exists are only fragmentary. The 
cursive manuscripts, though numerous, are of too late 
a date to stand on the same level for critical purposes 
as the “uncials.’’ It is possible indirectly to gain 
access in whole or in part to the readings in manu- 
scripts which have perished. There were early 
versions of the New Testament in different languages, 
such as the Syriac, etc. In many cases these were 
made from manuscripts not now existing, but the 
translation shows what the original must have been. 
Christians of the early ages, like those now living, 
were accustomed formally to quote or informally to 
allude to particular Scripture passages. When there 
is reason to believe that it was done with precision, it 
is easy to ascertain from their writings what the 
original reading of any phrase was in the manuscript 
of the New Testament which was in their possession. 

The Bible Manual. 


RARE BOOKS AND THEIR VALUES. 


It is always interesting to dwell anew on the great 
prices that desirable books will bring. The Boston 
Commonwealth prints the following list of a few of 


the most valuable : - 

“The Mainz Book of Psalms.’’ Louis XVIII bought a 
copy for 12,000 francs, and presented it to the National 
Library in Paris, Quaritch, in London, owns a copy of the 
second edition, 1459. He asks the unheard of price of 
$25,000. 

“ Boccaccio,” edition of Venice, 1471, printed by Valdarfer. 
The Marquis of Blandford sold in 1820 a copy of the same 
edition for $5,460. 

“« Les Figures de Moliére,”’ by Boucher. It was sold at 
the auction of the library of Baron Pichon for about $5,400. 

Boccaccio, 1476, “On the Downfall of Noble Men,” 
printed by Colard Mansion, cf Bruges. It was purchased at 
the Techener auction in 1886 by the Duke D’Aumale for 


4,000. 

“ L’Offici de la Toussaint.’’ It was sold at the Laccrellea 
auction for $4,500. The same copy had been purchased by 
a certain M. Pichon in 1847 for $9. 

Boccaccio, ‘* Decameron,” first edition of 1471. It was 
sold in 1812 to the Duke of Marlborough for $11,300. 

A Rabelais. Printed by Etienne Dolet. This brought 
$2,800 at the second Techener auction in 1887. 

“* Monument du Costume,” by Freudeberg and Moreau, 
was sold for $4,524 at the Béhaque auction in 1880. 
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Ovid's “‘ Metamorphosis,” with illustrations, by Moreau 
and Boucher, went for $2.600 at the Marquis sale in 1890, 

“Entrée de Henri II, Paris et de Charles IX,” two vol. 
umes, with the coat-of-arms of De Thon, was sold at Destail- 
leur’s auction in 1891 for $4,040, 

“La Chasse Royale du Charles IX,” printed in Paris, in 
1625, went for $2,530 at the Béhaque auction. 

“« Daphnis and Chloe,” edition of 1718, with illustrations, 
brought $3,400 at the auction of Quantin-Boucher. 

“ Polyphils Traum,” edition of 1499, with a sixteenth cen- 
tury binding, was purchased by Lord Gosford in 1822 for 
$2,960. 

“‘ Les Quatre Derniéres Choses,”’ Bruges, 1474, was pur- 
chased by Quaritch, London, for $2,500 

A Virgil on vellum paper, Rome, 1470, was bought for 
$5,000 by Quaritch. 

Homer, Alde edition, 1504, was sold to the same buyer for 


$3,300. 
“Orlando Furioso,”’ first edition, Ferrara, 1516, was pur- 


chased by Quaritch for $2,500. 

Aulus Gellius, first edition, 1469, on vellum paper. It 
was purchased by the Duke D’Aumale from Sunderland in 
1882. 

Monstrellet, edition of 1500, on vellum paper, brought 
$5,600 at the Techener auction of 1887. 

“St. Alban’s Book,” 1486. Owned by Quaritch, London, 
and is valued at $3,700. 

‘Liber Historiarum Romanarum,” Venice, 1470, folio 
edition, $4,000. It is owned by Quaritch. 

Shakespeare’s original edition of 1623 is held by Quaritch 
at $6,000. 

“ The Bible of Thirty-six Lines,” printed by Gutenberg, 
in Strassburg, three volumes, second edition, 1459, is owned 
by Quaritch and valued at $15,000. 


“MRS. SARAH M. H. GARDNER. 


Mrs. Gardner, whose delightful volume, ‘ Quaker 
Idyls,” has reached success is a native of Western 
New York, born of Quaker parents, her father being 
a member of the widely known Pell family. His 
name, Richard Pell Hunt, will be remembered as 
that of a prominent abolitionist and extensive man- 
ufacturer. Mrs. Gardner made an early marriage 
and passed many happy years as the centre of a 
delightful circle. So happy indeed, that little 
thought of literary effort was entertained, although 
she contributed to the children’s magazines in 
order to give pleasure to her own sons and 
daughter. The death of her husband in Law- 
rence, Kansas, whither they had removed, changed 
the horizon. Always a delicate woman, she spent 
some time in Colorado, and then went with her 
children to Germany, where they were placed under 
instruction, From Europe Mrs. Gardner continued 
her correspondence with several newspapers, her 
letters to the Lawrence /ourna/, under the pseudonym 
«Cricket on the Hearth,” forming a memorable 
record of foot travel in the remoter districts of 
Germany, the Alps and Riviera. For a few years 
she has lived in Andover, Mass., preparing a son for 
Harvard College. Although an occasional contrib- 
utor to magazines and newspapers, her first books— 
given to the public almost simultaneously—are: 
“Quaker Idyls” and ‘‘The Fortunes of Margaret 
Weld.” Current Literature. 
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REVIEWS. 


TRILBY. 

Anovel. By George Du Maurier, author of ‘ Peter 
Ibbetson.”” With 120 illustrations by the author. 
464 pp. 12mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.51. 

“Droch”’ writes in Zzfe And now we have come to 

the end of “ Trilby’’"—the beautiful story of three 

men who loved each other as brothers, and a woman 
who loved them all with that sort of comradeship 
that one expects from his dearest friend. 

That is why you hearso many men talking 

about the story ; for men, more than women, 

have a genius for comradeship. But you 
seldom find it in the modern novel which 
is given over to the immature love of boys 
and girls, or to an analysis of the mean- 
nesses of men and women. But Taffy, the 
Laird and Little Billee were bound together 
by that kind of friendship that seldom gets 
into books; you can’t generalize about it or 
give recipes for it in platitudes. You only 
know that it can’t be found among men 
who are without that depth and fidelity in 
their emotions which is called honor. It is 
not a matter of culture or zsthetics—for 

Kipling’s ‘‘Soldiers Three’’ exhibit it in 

as admirable a manner as Du Maurier's 

“Three Guardsmen of the Brush.” Pleasure 

and good-fellowship may have had much to 

do with the beginnings of such comrade- 
ship, but, when it is once established, their 
office ends; for the tests of comradeship are 
the hardships and the sorrows that are 
endured in its name. It is one of the per- 
manent things of life that give it continuity. 

The beautiful thing about it all is that it 

carries with it none of those generally 

accepted obligations that are called duties. 

The whole relationship is so absolutely 

voluntary. 

Now Trilby made her first appeal to these 
men, because she had the faculty of taking 
a man’s view of comradeship. She saw 
what a genuine, unselfish thing it was; she 
grasped, what so many women of finer 
opportunities seldom understand—the mean- 
ing of honor among men. She did not ask 
them to pity, protect, or flatter or pet her (the 
appeal which most women make)—she simply said, 
“Let me be your comrade on the same terms as you 
are each other’s comrades. I ask no quarter because 
I am a woman.” She had lost her honor among 
women, but she kept a man’s standard of honor to 
the uttermost—‘to think of other people before 
myself, and never to tell lies or be afraid.”’ 

But Trilby was a beautiful, magnetic woman, as 
well as a comrade, and so Little Billee and Taffy 
loved her with a great passion. One of them gave 
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his life for it; the other, because he was stronger, 
grew to be a finer, nobler man by reason of it. * * * 


Of course we have spoken of the charm of the four 
characters in this story as though they were real 
people. That is, perhaps, the highest tribute that one 
can pay to Du Maurier as a writer. His art has been 
so fine that he has made real for us his visions. The 
style of the narrative is so spontaneous, so unconven- 
tional that one feels that it is the veracious record of 
real experiences. Du Maurier is not afraid of his 


Copyright, 1894, by Harper & Brothers, 
“*Wistful and Sweet.” 


emotions—they bubble up and ‘sparkle from a clear 
spring. They are not meant for analysis, but for 


enjoyment. That is why people are saying that he 
writes in the manner of the last generation. It is, 
one suspects, the sort of spontaneity that comes from 
hard work. The soul of the artist felt deeply, saw 
clearly, and then worked away with the instrument of 
language till his vision was made plain to others. 
That is not an easy thing to do; and the greater the 
artist, the harder the work. For he alone is fully 
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conscious of the imperfections of the language at its 
best to image the mind of man. * * * 

As for the hypnotic machinery of the story which 
evolves the two Trilbys, it is easy to overrate its origi- 
nality and importance. As long ago as “‘ The Blithe- 
dale Romance”’ of Hawthorne, and as recently as 
the “ Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde’’ of Stevenson, the 
dramatic possibilities of a dual personality were 
artistically treated in powerful romances. Du Maurier 
uses the device effectively, and in the very last 
chapter pushes it to the verge of melodrama, when 
Tiilby dy: ig is hypnotized by Svengali's picture. 

The charm of the story is entirely apart from the 
machinery; it lies in the region of genuine emotion 
which springs from a zest for living. Notwithstand- 
ing its pathetic ending, the story is profoundly opti- 
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mistic—for it breeds faith in human nature, respect 
for individuality, and a manly sympathy for error. 
It is such a lonely world to live in without these 
things—so lonely that when men lose faith in them 
all, they often voluntarily end their lives. 

Stories like ‘‘ Trilby ” help to make it less lonely— 
for they give the emotions something to cling to— 


“ A little work, a little play 
To keep us going—and so, good-day ! 
“ A little warmth, a little light 
Of love’s bestowing—and so, good-night! 


“A little fun, to match the sorrow 
Of each’s day’s growing—and so, good-morrow ! 


“A little trust that when we die 
We reap our sowing! And so—good-bye !” 


Copyright, 1894, by Harper & Brothers, 
‘** Et Maintenant Dors, Ma Mignonne!’”’ 
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HALL CAINE’S ‘‘MANXMAN.” 


THE MANxMAN. A novel. By Hall Caine, author 
of “The Scape-Goat,” “The Deemster,” ‘ Capt'n 
Davy’s Honeymoon,” etc. 529 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by 
mail, $1.25. 

A very notable performance indeed is this latest novel 
from the pen of the author of ‘‘The Bondman.” It 
is a work well worthy of the position which Mr. Hall 
Caine has taken among the first writers of fiction of 
the day. Power is written on every page from first to 
last, such power as compels the reader's attention and 
makes him conscious that he is under the guidance of 
amaster. The story, which develops naturally and 
inevitably into scenes of the deepest tragedy, is con- 
cerned with the loves of two men for one girl. 
Philip Christian is the grandson of Deemster Chris- 
tian, and son of a man who has 
been cut off by his father and 
socially ostracised for marrying 
the daughter of a fisherman. 
The brother of Philip's father, 
Peter, is made his heir. Philip 
is brought up an orphan, with 
the notion that he has to restore 
his family name to what it was; 
as boy and lad his great chum 
is Peter (or Pete) Quilliam, a 
natural son of his uncle, who 
becomes “‘ help’’ at Czesar Cre- 
geen’s mill. Cregeen’s daugh- 
ter, Kate, is loved by both of 
these lads, and out of this love 
of two close friends for one 
woman arises the whole terrible 
tragedy. They are all still very 
young when Pete speaks to the 
girl first, and then asks Philip 
to speak to Cregeen on his be- 
half. Even this he does for his 
friend, realising that his own 
love must bestifled. Czesar will 
not hear of Pete’s wooing, owing 
to his lack of means. The lad 
immediately resolves to leave for the Kimberley 
mines. Before he does this, however, he engages 
himself to Kate, and then, unaware of his friend's 
love for the girl, asks Philip to act as ‘his ‘‘ Dooiney 
Molla"’—man-praiser, or lover by proxy. Pete is 
away for five years, and some time before his return 
a report reaches the island of his death. Philip has 
kept, with torture to himself, his promise to Pete, 
although his love for Kate but grows with his growth 
and strengthens with his strength. Kate, too, in the 
absence of Pete, for whom she has had but a girlish 
affection, develops a passion for Philip. 


Even, however, when news of Pete’s death arrives 
they are not free, for Philip has started on a success- 
ful career as advocate, with the Deemstership and 
other honors in view, and dare not marry the daugh- 
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ter of a publican and fall socially in the way his father 
fell. The chapters describing the conflict of love and 
ambition form a remarkably clever psychological 
study. At length passion triumphs although ambi- 
tion does not give way, Kate, conscious that the 
world would call her a fallen woman, thinks that 
Philip is now irrevocably bound to her, but not so 
easily can he give up all that he has been fighting for 
in other ways. Pete returns with a small fortune and 
claims his bride, never doubting the firmness of her 
love and the integrity of his friend. From this mo- 
ment dramatic incident follows incident with the most 
terrible inevitableness. The tragedy is developed 
with all the relentlessness of reality. Pete is a 
grand character, simple-minded, honest; he suspects 
nothing until the facts are pressed in upon him, and 
then, after a moment of revengeful passion, 
acts with most moving heroism. His char- 
acter may be that of but one man in a 
million, yet Mr. Hall Caine has presented 
him to us with the consummate skill of a 
master, so that he lives. 
To tell the plot of ‘‘ The Manxman”’ can- 
not detract from the reader’s interest in the 
story, which lies mainly in Mr. Caine’s 
handling of his material. The story is, 
indeed, full of character, though we have 
but spoken of the three leading figures. 
“The Manxman”’ will assuredly take its 
place among the classics of English fiction. 
Publishers’ Circular. 


A MEREDITH PROBLEM IN 
MORALITY. 

LORD ORMONT AND His AmInTA. By George 
Meredith. 442 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, 
$1.23. 

Meredith is, in truth, not one of the very 

great. His individuality is strong, but his 

view is apt to be narrow, and he treats 
almost wholly of the exceptional. His way 
of looking at things is as odd as his way of 
expressing himself. On acquaintance—and 
that acquaintance is difficult to make—we understand 
that his personages have the breath of life and warm 
blood in their veins, and that his language is pure 

English, the English of a scholar who believes “‘ we 

English can’t understand the words we're speaking 

if we don't know a good deal of Latin and some 

Greek,” and says the uneducated, classically, ‘‘ con- 

verse in tokens, not standard coin.’’ Meredith's is, 

indeed, a good manner, not hard at all to understand 
when one catches the secret of it and gives it close 
attention. The close attention is imperative. 

Then, to the reader, who speedily becomes sym- 
pathetic, is revealed the mind of a hard thinker, who, 
if not exactly at war with society as it exists, is ever 
keenly alive to its inequalities and deficiencies ; who 
loves nature and knows it, on sea and land, and 
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loves manly vigor and courage, holds ever for the 
equality of woman with man and esteems the natural 
man and woman, in theory, far above the fine lady 
and gentleman, though, singularly, his best skill is 
ever employed in depicting the traits of the fine lady 
and gentleman—witness Lord Ormont, who had many 
faults, but not one that vitiates his gentlemanhood, 
and his sister, Lady Charlotte, who would be a terrible 
person to meet face to face in real life, but is a most 
entertaining study of high-bred English womanhood, 
with a strong will, a delightful lack of logic, a relish 
for argument, and a taste of scandal, and a view of 
things, political and social, far ahead of her time— 
the time when chariots and postillions were still 
in use, when ‘‘the Duke” was the great man in 
the public affairs of England, and lively memories 
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were cherished of social scandals in “the last 
reign.” 

Lord Ormont is the true hero of the book, and 
surely Lady Charlotte is the finest woman in it. Of 
his young wife, Aminta, we do not find ourselves form- 
ing any definite opinion. She is the central figure in 
a moral and physical struggle which becomes highly 
dramatic at one point, but leads to nothing very satis- 
fying. Sheis not, to be sure, the ‘‘ new woman,” this 
Lady Doubtful of the short reign of Sailor William, 
though some of her traits are those which the younger 
writers of this hour magnify and distort and set forth 
as the symbols of a new kind of creature who is to 
make the twentieth century hum. 

Presenting a problem in morality not solved to suit 
the many, “ Lord Ormont and His Aminta”’ will not 
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be classed among popular novels, but it is a book for 
the fastidious and liberal-minded alike, and it has 
pages that burn and others that scintillate, and dozens 
of quotable passages touching on many sides of life. 

The swimming contest of Weyburn and Aminta, 
before their flight, is perhaps the queerest and most 
notable episode in their unconventional love-story. 
It is full of passion, which is rare in swimming con- 


‘We were alone.. . 
Longmans, Green, and Company. 


. | whispered in her ear. . 
tests, and is a lively description of vigorous, healthy 
sport, too. N. Y. Times. 


THE LATEST WEYMAN ROMANCE. 


My Lapy Rotnua. By Stanley J. Weyman, author of 
«A Gentleman of France,’’ “ Under the Red Robe,” etc. 
Illustrated. 384 pp. 12mo, go cents; by mail, $1.04, 


In ‘My Lady Rotha,” Mr. Weyman has taken as 
his|scene the war in Germany when Gustavus Adolphus 
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of Sweden broke the power of the Catholic armies 
and finally established the Protestant religion in the 
north of Europe. The tale is told by Martin Schwartz, 
the steward of Rotha, Countess of Heritzburg, 
Among the characters are the Margrave Rupert, a 
cousin of the Countess ; Gen. John Tzerclas of Tilly 
—that leader of Free Companions who came so near 
being a second Wallenstein—and Count Leuchten- 
stein. Then there is Marie Wort, a 
young Catholic girl, for whom one enter- 
tains the most sincere admiration, and 
the Fraulein Anna Max. It is a defect 
in the book that retribution does not 
come to Fraulein Anna — for this is 
romance and not realism. 

The story is crowded with adventure, 
battles, heroism and treachery, and is 
full of honest love-making, and of honest 
hating, Martin, who tells the story, 
attracts and repels, as do most of Mr, 
Weyman’s heroes. His stupidity at times 
is amazing. For allthat he is a man 
in all the word ‘implies. The Countess 
is not as attractive as she might be, for 
Mr. Weyman tries to draw a real woman 
weak as well as strong, but Marie is 
charming. The scene when Gen. Tzer- 
clas is captured in the midst of his own 
camp, and the escape of the Countess 
and her followers, make the reader 
nervous until he knows they are safe. 

To such men as Mr. Weyman, Mr. 
Stevenson, Mr. Kipling and Mr. Crockett, 
those who find in a good tale a refuge 
from the labors and worries of life, owe 
real gratitude. No one of Mr. Wey- 
man’s books is better than “ My Lady 
Rotha,” unless it be ‘‘ Under the Red 
Robe,” and those who have learned to 
like his stories of the old days when 
might made right will appreciate it thor- 
oughly. It isa good book to read and 
to read again. N.Y. World. 


=In ‘The Trail of the Sword,” Mr. 
Gilbert Parker’s new historical novel, Mr. 
Parker takes us from Albany to Quebec 
in the eighteenth century, and again on 
a voyage of adventure. It is a tale of 
love and of bitter hate. The. title sug- 
gests the dramatic character of the romance, which 
is probably its author’s most advanced work. 

=George Egerton (Mrs. Clairmonte) has written a 
new book entitled ‘‘ Discords.”” The title of Sarah 
Grand’s new book is said to be ‘‘ The Unattainable.” 
“Children of Circumstance’’ is the title of a new 
novel by Mrs. Mannington Caffyn, author of “A 
Yellow Aster.” 
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JOHN FISKE’S BRIEFER HISTORY. 


A History OF THE UNITED STATES FOR SCHOOLS. 
By John Fiske, LL.D. With Topical Analyses, Sug- 
gestions, Questions, and Directions for Teachers, by 
Frank Alpine Hill. Illustrated. 474 pp. Indexed. 
12mo, $1.00; by mail $1.17. 


Penn’s Slate Roof House.* 
Houghton, Mifflin and Company. 


From “A History of the United States for Schools.” 


That pupil will be extremely fortunate, who, 
under the guidance of a competent teacher, 
pursues his study with Prof. Fiske’s little work for his 
text book. When he shall have gone through the 
book, if’ he is a child of intelligence, he should have 
well established in his mind the framework. He also 
should have acquired a habit of historical study of 
inestimable value. Meanwhile, he will have enjoyed 
himself, for he not only will have found the story 
accurate, clear, logical, and masterful in its presen- 
tation of causes and - effects, but he will have been 
entertained by a charming sty le. 

It is worth while to quote the opening 
paragraph of the introductory chapter, 
for it exhibits the general character of 
the work, and shows how successful Prof. 
Fiske has been in his endeavor to fasci- 
nate and instruct his readers: 

“The people of the United States are a 
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dacks and the Alleghanies; and from England our fore- 
fathers brought the institutions and laws out of which our 
State and National Governments have since grown.” 


This picturesque and at the same time sharp and 
clear presentation of the first fact that is to be impressed 
upon the young student is followed by an account of 
the state of the country before the white 
men came here. The different kinds of 
Indians—the savage, the barbarous, the 
half-civilized—are described briefly, but 
with sufficient detail to enable the pupil 
easily to differentiate between them. Por- 
traits of Indians and pictures illustrative 
of their accomplishments and methods 
of living accompany the descriptions, and 
there also are maps, prepared specially 
for this work under Prof. Fiske’s imme- 
diate supervision, showing what territo- 
ries the three grades of Indians occupied. 
Then come the appendatory pages, full 
of information, suggestion, and stimulus. 
The teacher is told to take his pupils to 
certain pages of Fiske’s ‘“‘ Discovery of 
America,” and let them read therein of 
the signs of the ancient occupation of 
America, the Esquimaux, and the cave 
men, the ruined cities of Central America, 
the mysteries of the mound builders, and 


other matters. 

The history is brought down to the end of 1893. In 
addition tothe appendices to chapters, there are several 
appendices to the work itself. One contains the Con- 
stitution of the United States, another a table giving 
a list of States, dates of entry into the Union, area and 
population, the number of Representatives they are 
entitled to, and their strength in the Electoral 
College. Another gives the derivation of the names 
of States, and mentions books on the history of each ; 
another contains a list of works on epochs in 
American history; another gives a list of novels, 











transplanted people. Of the citizens who 
voted, in 1892, for Cleveland or for Harrison, 
some were born in Europe, many were the 
children of European parents who had migrated 
to America, nearly all were descended from 
ancestors who three centuries ago were dwell- 
ing in the Old World. Now and then, indeed, 
one may come across an American citizen 
descended from red men, but such are very 
rare. We are European people transplanted 
to the soil of a New World. Our history, until 
within the last nine or ten generations, must 
be sought in the history of Europe, and chiefly 
in that of England. In England our language 
attained its highest perfection, while the red 
men still roamed unmolested in the Adiron- 


This house stood on Second Street, between Chestnut 
and Walnut, in Philadelphia. It was pulled down in 1868. 


Houghton, Mifflin and rene 


A View of Chicago in 1832. 
rom “‘ A History of the United States for Schools.” 
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poems, songs, etc., relating to American history, 
and still another furnishes a catalogue of books 
of reference, which schools using Prof. Fiske’s 
history are urged to provide for the use of pupils. 
Another is headed “‘ The Calendar and the Reckoning 
of Dates,” and in this is presented the clearest expla- 
nation of the difference between old style and new 
style that we have seen. Others than children will be 
grateful to Prof. Fiske for this particular appendix. It 
might be added that the entire work will be enjoyed 
by grown-up people. It will have value asa book of 
reference, for in it may be found a vast amount of 
information, arranged with special attention to brevity 
and simplicity. N. Y. Times. 


THE ‘“C. L. S. C.’” ART VOLUME. 


RENAISSANCE AND MODERN ArT. By Wm. H. Good- 
year, M. A., author of “‘ A History of Art,” etc. Illus- 
trated. 310 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, 
$1.00. 


Professor Goodyear, in his second volume of art 
history, has made a valuable and attractive addition 
to popular literature on this subject. His treatment 
is simple, clear and descriptive, rather than tech- 
nically philosophical. The illustrations of the vol- 
ume are widely representative and include reproduc- 
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tions of many of the more prominent art treasures 
which were exhibited at the World’s Fair. 
Philadelphia Press, 


A TRAMP CHARACTER STUDY. 
No Enemy (But HIMSELF). By Elbert Hubbard, 


author of “One Day,” “Forbes of Harvard,’’ ete, 
Illustrated. 283 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.25. 


We owe a debt of gratitude to the writer who makes 
us laugh. There is such an element of sadness in 
the novels of the present day and such an absence of 
humor that when we do come across a work in which 
there is genuine fun, we are inclined to rate it very 
highly, indeed. ‘‘ No Enemy (But Himself,)” may 
be regarded as in parts a very humorous book, 
There are scenes in it which are worthy of Mark 
Twain, and situations which would reflect credit upon 
the ‘‘ Duke of Bilgewater.”’ 

The story is of the adventures of a New York 
man of fortune and position, who, to relieve the 
monotony of an aimless life, assumes occasionally 
the role of a tramp, and in that capacity travels 
around the country and lives upon his wits. The 
ease with which he manages to get along without 
work, and in comfort, might appear to be overdrawn, 
were we are not acquainted with many similar ex- 
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SAMSON, By Elihu Vedder, 
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oo recognized physical laws. In the preface he avows. 


periences of late. Novelty is the apparent aim of 
that he is not conscious of any bias in favor of com- 


Press, 


our generation, and not the least surprising novelty 


mon sense—a statement which is fully 
upheld by the subsequent text. The 
innocent reader, misled by the ostensible 


obard, . seriousness of the preface, will be apt 
‘an ) to suppose that the collection of clever 
nakes ; essays which follows is intended to be 
ess in ‘) taken seriously. Occasionally it would 
nce of {seem as if Mr. Lang was sufficiently 
which ) carried away by his subject to be momen- 
t very ' } _ tarily serious in spite of the adroitly veiled 
’ may } sarcasm which characerizes the bulk of 
book, ; the book, and which soon convinces the 
Mark =, careful reader that the author is quietly 
upon q ; laughing in his sleeve at the absurdi- 
fh ties which he chronicles and discusses. 

York i The book is neither an advocate of 
e the the reality of the marvellous nor a con- 
nally From “ Renaissance and Modern Art.” Copyright, 1894, by Flood & Vincent. solation for the sceptic. Absolutely des- 
ravels DELILAH. By Elihu Vedder. titute of any scientific spirit, it has spirits 

The of other sorts in abundance whose pranks 
ithout was that of the man who started ona journey round 4re amusingly detailed. After a lengthy introduction 


rawn, 
ir eXx- 


the world without a cent. 

Our tramp, who, by the way, assumes the appropriate 
sobriquet of ‘‘ His Whiskers,”’ picks up at a lonely rail- 
way station a poor Oliver Twist kind of boy, of mild 
aspects and rigid integrity. His Whiskers takes com- 
passion on the lad, but the Oliver Twist youth is as 
much scandalized by his benefactor’s tricks as his 
prototype was by the Artful Dodger and Charley 
Bates. And certainly to be passed off as the son of 
a confessedly crafty adventurer, and to be made 
particeps criminis was hard upon strict morality. 

The latter part of the book is rather a dis- 
appointment. One likes the pseudo tramp with 
his ‘insouciance and his ingenious shifts, and 
regrets that what promised to be a rattling 
farce develops into a most decided tragedy. 
Perhaps, under the circumstances, it is the 
most natural development, but does not Keats say: 

**O let me laugh awhile, 

I’ve mickle time to grieve ”’ 
and is the drop of bitterness always to allay the 
fountain of pleasure? There is one other thing that 
would improve the volume in one’s eyes, and that is 
a new set of illustrations. Those at present in the 
book, though admirably reproduced, do not realize 
one’s idea of the characters. Philadelphia Press. 


MR. LANG’S GHOSTLY COUNSEL. 


Cock Lane AND COMMON SENSE. By Andrew 
Lang. 357 pp. 12mo, $2.03; by mail, $2.18. 


Under “ Cock Lane” in this title Mr. Lang refers to 
what was ordinaaily termed “ spiritualistic manifesta- 
tions,” arid ghosts, telepathy, e¢ id omne genus; and 
under‘ Common Sense” he seems to include every- 
thing ranging from flippant scepticism to philosophical 
Caution in accepting results which appear to violate 


follow chapters on Savage and on Ancient Spiritual- 
ism; Comparative Psychical Research; Haunted 
Houses; Cock Lane; Apparitions, Ghosts, and Hal- 
lucinations; Crystal Gazing; Second Sight; Ghosts 
before the Law; A Modern Trial for Witchcraft ; 


G. P. Putnam's Sons. 


From ‘“‘ No Enemy (But Himself ).” 
‘Tell Mr. Marshall that his old friend Smith wishes to see him.”’ 
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Presbyterian Ghost Hunters; The Logic of Table- 
turning; and the Ghost Theory of the Origin of 
Religions. Lovers of the marvellous, which includes 
practically all mankind, will find here plenty of 1t, 
not obtrusively discredited. The anthropologist may 
gather items for his studies, the sceptic may enjoy 
the evidences of the weakness of the human intel- 
lect and the perennial credulity of the multitude; he 
alone who seeks for the author's conclusions will be 
disappointed. When allis said and done, like the 
balls of the Indian juggler, behold! they have van- 
ished into the blue above. 

There is no index, which is to be regretted, for the 
text is amine of disconnected facts difficult to refer 
to. Fourof the essays in the main have been pre- 
viously printed, but have been recast and extended 
for the present volume. N. Y. Post. 


HOW NEW YORK CITY GREW. 
In OLD New York. By Thomas A. Janvier, author 
of “The Aztec Treasure-House,’”’ “‘The Uncle of an 
. Angel,’ etc. Illustrated. 285 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
$1.35; by mail, $1.50. 
Mr. Thomas A. Janvier'’s series of descriptive papers 
which lately ran in Harper's Magazine, now appears 
in book form with the title “In Old New York.” It 
is a collection of delightful sketches of the metro- 
polis in by-gone times. Mr. Janvier’s style fits him 
wonderfully well for just such work and he has made 
the most of the wealth of material at his disposal. 
The book is one to enjoy and then put away on the 
shelves, certain that the time will come when it can 
be enjoyed again. N. Y. Worid. 


rors 


From “ In Old New York.” 


PN ee 


Copyright, 1894, by Harper & Brothers. 
S. W. corner of Eighth Avenue and Twenty-second Street. 
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From ‘** The Water Ghost and Others,” Copyright, 1894, by Harper & Brothers, 


Solomon and Doctor Johnson 


SOUTH AFRICA IN THE PAST. 


THE STORY OF SOUTH AFRICA. The Cape Colony, 
Natal, Orange Free State, South African Republic, and 
all other Territories South of the Zambesi. By George 
M. Theal of the Cape Colonial Civil Service. Story of 
the Nations Series. Illustrated. 397 pp. Indexed. 
12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.26. 


This particular volume of an admirable series has a 
spicy interest that does not altogether depend upon 
the fact that it has to do with a region little known to 
the average reader, and still exposed to the raids ofa 
savage and merciless people. Mr. Theal, in his brief 
preface, assures his readers of his intention to be fair, 
so far as in him lies, to the 
numerous factions whose 
relations to one another he 
must describe, and to be 
guided by the principle that 
truth should be told, re- 
gardless of nationalities or 
parties, avoiding anything 
like favor or prejudice. But 
as few historians start out 
with the idea that they are 
other than open-minded 
and unprejudiced, the ex- 
perienced reader will scarce- 
ly be prepared by this mod- 
est word or two for the vigor- 
ous and manly efforts toward 
justice displayed throughout 
the author’s work. 
Avowedly an Englishman, 
he does not hesitate to 
criticise the course of Eng- 
lish authorities toward the 
Dutch or the natives in 
South Africa whenever he 
thinks there is cause for crit- 
icism, nor does he hesitate 
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to praise the Dutch or fail to pay honorable tribute to 

the pluck and fidelity of the natives when such tribute 

seems to him due. He is not, however, inclined to 

take a missionary view 

of the native charac- 

ter. His purpose is to 

furnish in the availa- 

ble and compact form 

offered by the series, 

an accurate account of 

the main features of 

the progress of civili- 

zation and govern- 

ment in South Africa. 

To the task he brings, 

in a marked degree, 

the balanced mind of 

the true historian, who 

sees his work take its 

place among dispas- 

sionate accounts in the 

future. It is much to 

be regretted that the 

maps in this volume 

so poorly supplement 

the text. Although one 

of them, at least, pre- 

tends to give details, 

rivers and mountain From 

ranges are left uniden- 

tified, and the work of 

a conscientious and interested reader is not a little 

increased. Many of the illustrations are evidently 

made from clever amateur drawings, and, while the 

artistic merit is not great, they give a vivid and uncon- 

ventional impression of the country and population. 
NV. Y. Times. 


“ The Fur-Seal’s Tooth.” 


The chapters upon the Cape Colony before 1848, 
Natal before pind and the Orange Free State, South 


Lo Lvs _! —! 


From “‘ The Water Ghost and Others,” 
Noah and Davy Crockett. 


“White men, as I said ; and Americans, I’ll be bound! 


Copyright, i894, by Harper & Brothers, 
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African Republic, Zululand, and Basutoland before 
1872, contain an outline of the author's “ History of 
South Africa,” which has been published in England 


Copyright, 1894, by Harper & Brothers. 


in five volumes. In that work his authorities are 
given, and are therefore not repeated here. The 
remaining chapters were written from his general 
acquaintance with South African affairs acquired dur- 
ing many years’ residence in the country, and have 
not the same claim, he says, “to be regarded as 
absolutely correct,” though he has endeavored to 
make them reliable. Publishers’ Weekly. 


MR. BANGS’S NEW STORIES. 
By John 


I2mo, 


THE WATER GHOST, AND OTHERS. 
Kendrick Bangs. Illustrated. 296 pp. 
go cents; by mail, $1.01. 

Mr. John Kendrick Bangs,has written eight 

ghost stories, which are published in one vol- 

ume, admirably illustrated, under the title of 

“The Water Ghost.” The titles of the other 

seven stories are as descriptive and suggestive : 

‘* The Spectre Cook of Bangletop,”’ ‘‘ The Speck 

on the Lens,” ‘‘ A Midnight Visitor,” “A Quick- 

silver Casandra,’’ ‘‘The Ghost Club,” “A 

Psychical Prank,’’ The Literary Remains of 

Thomas Bragdon.” 

That they are bright, clever, witty and entirely 
different from any other ghost stories in the 
market it is hardly necessary to tell those who 
have read his previous work. Their originality 
may disappoint and even pain the orthodox 
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believer in visitors from the summerland, who expects 
them to follow certain rigid rules, but it will fill 
every one else with unholy delight. N.Y. World. 


A CAPITAL BOYS’ STORY. 


‘THE Fur SEAL's Tootu. A story of Alaskan adven- 
ture. By Kirk Munroe, author of “ Dorymates,’’ 
“Campmates,” etc. Illustrated. 267 pp. 1I2mo, 90 
cents; by mail, $1.04. 

The hero is a well-educated New England lad, who 

starts from New London, Ct., to join his father in 

Alaska; his adventures serve to illustrate his faults 

and shortcomings, most of his troubles coming from 

some carelessness of his own. He is robbed of his 
money on his journey across the continent, is falsely 
arrested, loses his steamer at Vancouver, tries to 
work his passage on a supposed fishing vessel, and 
finds he has embarked upon a pelagic sealer; the 
hunting for seals near the Pribyloff Islands and the 
descent upon the hunters of a U. S. Revenue cutter 

furnish many exciting scenes. The book gives a 

capital idea of seal-hunting and our difficulties with 

other nations on the subject. It is a wholesome and 

steadily entertaining story of adventure, brimful of 

interesting incident, and generously illustrated. 
Publishers’ Weekly. 


=Mr. Du Maurier is said to be engaged upon a 
third novel, to be finished in the course of a year, to 
be published as a serial in Harfer’s. 
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CELESTIALS AS THEY ARE. 


CHINESE CHARACTERISTICS. By Arthur H. Smith, 

With illustrations. 8vo, $1.50; by mail, $1.70. 
Mr. A. H. Smith lived for twenty-three years in China, 
and his book is founded on a series of papers origin- 
ally contributed to the North China Daily News, 
Mr. Smith has of China, as Mr. Sam Weller had of 
London, a knowledge that is at once ‘ extensive and 
peculiar.” He not only knows the intimate every- 
day life of China, but is able to describe it with 
extraordinary literary skill. His letters were reprinted 
in London and Shanghai and universally received as 
the best book ever written on the personal life 
of the Chinese. It is quite conceivable that he may 
not be very deeply read in Chinese history and 
literature, and that he may make mistakes as to 
customs and laws. Be this as it may, he manages to 
bring his readers far closer to the actual Chinaman 
than the ordinary writer on the Celestial Empire, 
The fastidious may think it necessary to sneer at 
some of Mr. Smith’s semi-philosophic reflections, and 
may object to his journalistic habit of throwing ina 
little story of Gen. Grant, Lord Palmerston, or 4 
charity school child, at the end of each chapter; 
but the discerning reader will perceive that the book 
is crammed full of good stuff. 

Mr. Smith is evidently a man with that rare gift, 
the gift for racial diagnosis. Heis able to discrimi- 
nate between the fundamental and the merely super- 
ficial differences that exist between Western and 





Camet’s-Back BripGE IN THE GROUNDS OF THF EmpeRor’s SUMMER PALACE. 


Fleming H. Revell Company. 


From “ Chinese Characteristics.” 
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A Cuinese KitcHen, SHOWING 


Fleming H. Revell Company, 


Chinese civilization. More than that, he can transfer 
to his readers the appreciation of characteristics 
which the Chinese possess, but for which it is almost 
impossible to find an analogy among Europeans. He 
does not merely describe what is behind the curtain ; 
he lifts it and lets us look in. Hence it is, that his 
book clears up many of the difficulties which present 
themselves to us, while attempting to penetrate that 
most fascinating of mysteries, Chinese civilization. 
It should be read by all those who want to know what 
China really means. Spectator. 


Arthur H. Smith is a Presbyterian missionary, born in 
Vernon, Connecticut, in 1845. Those who have heard: his 
missionary addresses testify that they never before saw so 
much of China in an hour as he made them see, The keen 
eyed, nervous little man, with his rapid utterances, which 
caused the astonished Chinamen to dub him the “ fire-wheel- 
cart,” z. ¢., steam engine, can never be forgotten by those 
who have listened to him in public or private. 

_ Itis of importance to the reader of “Chinese Character- 
Istics’’ to know something of his celestial experiences as 
they stand related to his book. Scarcely had he and his 
equally remarkable wife arrived in North China in the year 
1872 before they assumed a new name. They must select a 
Chinese surname. Here was an opportunity to cast off one 
that was decidedly common and adopt “the best one in the 
Chinese language.” They finally decided upon the char- 
acter Ming—the title of the famous dynasty. It means 
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METHOD OF PREPARING Foop. 


From “‘ Chinese Characteristics.”’ 


Bright, and is compounded of the hieroglyphs for sun and 
moon, and they were henceforth known as Ming Hsien 
Sheng and Ming Tai Tai—Teacher and Lady Bright. 
In this case the Latin proverb, momen est omen, was 
fulfilled. 

Early gaining a facile use of the Chinese, he set himself 
to work to learn, what so few ever know, the Chinese—/¢he 
people themselves. The country village of Pang Chuang, 
province of Shantung, in which most of his missionary life 
has been spent, gave him that close touch with Chinese life 
which he so much desired. He was a keen observer and 
life was his favorite study. For years in the private con- 
versations of the hospital and his own home, or the village 
fairs and great annual temple festivals, he conjoined this 
favorite study with his chosen calling. Combined with his 
rare ability to read human nature, these things have made 
him better acquainted perhaps than any other man with the 
Chinese people. 

When administering famine relief in the terrible years of 
1877 and 1878 he threw himself so into the work that he 
contracted the famine fever, and barely escaped with his life. 
He thus became the dearest friend of multitudes and could 
reach their hearts as few have been able todo. Another 
undertaking was even more helpful. He wished to make a 
far more complete collection of Chinese proverbs than had 
hitherto been made and to this end paid a few cents for all 
the good proverbs told him. Cupidity thus secured for 
many a Chinaman what kin ness had failed to secure. Each 
proverb of his collection of some 400 pages, published at 
Shunghai, is a picture of Chinese life and thought, Valu- 
able helps to the author of “ Characteristics” were his wife, 
Mrs. Bright, who had done among the women what her 
husband had among the men, and his life associates, 
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Dr. Porter and Dr. Peck, who are scarcely less interested in 
this study than Mr. Smith himself. 

The American edition of “Chinese Characteristics” is 
somewhat abridged from the original work, which was con- 
sidered as perhaps too full to be of the highest value to those 
not resident in China. Readers of this edition are sure to 
enjoy its spicy pages. Those best acquainted with the sub- 
ject of which it treats are the most enthusiastic in its praise. 
They admire the book most because it contains so few 
‘truths that are not so,” to use Mr. Smith’s phrase, and pre- 
sents so vividly things which have been seen “in a riddle 
darkly * until illumined by the clear light of his closer 
acquaintance and study. ‘The book is simply indispensable 
to those who wish to get at the heart of one out of every five 
persons living on the earth. Ft. #s DB, 








Arthur H. Smith, 
Fleming H. Revell Company. 


NOTES. 


=The title of Dr. George MacDonald’s new novel 
just announced is “‘ Lilith.” 


=The short stories of Anthony Hope Hawkins are 
to be republished in book form under the title ‘‘ The 
Dolly Dialogues.”’ 


=Rand & McNally have in press the copyright 
edition of a new novel entitled, ‘‘The Birth of a 
Soul,” by Mrs. A. Phillips, author of ‘Man Pro- 
poses.” 


=Sir John Lubbock, author of ‘‘ The Pleasures of 
Life,” “ Ants, Bees and Wasps,”’ has a new book in 
press, ‘‘ The Uses of Life,’”’ to be published by Mac- 
millan & Co. 
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=A dramatic version of Hall Caine’s latest novel, 
‘‘The Manxman,” has been successfully presented 
in England by Mr. Wilson Barrett and company. 


=A new novel by Mrs. Mona Caird, entitled ‘‘ The 
Daughter of Danaus,” is characterized asa “ bold 
and direct attack upon the marriage system in its 
present form,” 


=‘ Tales of the Punjab, told by the People,” writ- 
ten by Mrs. Steel, is announced by Macmillan & Co, 
It will be illustrated by J. L. Kipling, the father of 
Rudyard Kipling. 


=The new edition of Mrs. Oliphant’s ‘“‘ Makers of 
Florence”’ is in four volumes, one each being devoted 
to Dante, Savonarola, The Castle Builders and The 
Piagnole Painters, 


=Max O’Rell’s new book, “‘ John Bull & Co.; the 
Great Colonial Branches of the Firm,’’ is profusely 
illustrated. It was published simultaneously in 
America, England and France, September Iogth. 


=Charlotte M. Yonge has nearly ready another 
historical novel dealing with a period in medieval 
French history, its title being ‘‘The Cook and the 
Captive.” It will be issued here by Thomas Whit- 
taker. 

=Mr. Walter Blackburn Harte has prepared a 
number of his essays for publication in book-form, 
The volume is entitled ‘‘ Meditations in Motley: A 
Bundle of Papers Imbued with Sobriety of Mid- 
night.” 


=The (vitic announces that Dean Hole will cele- 
brate his appearance as a lecturer in the United 
States with ‘‘ More Memories,” a work worthy to rank 


with its predecessors. The volume will be published 


in November. 


=The Messrs. Appleton will issue this fall the 
second volume of Edgar Stanton Maclay’s ‘‘ History 
of the United States Navy,’’ which brings the story 
forward from the closing scenes of the war of 1812 to 
the building of the new navy. 


=Walter Besant’s volume of short stories to be 
published in October, is entitled ‘‘In Deacon’s 
Orders.” Mr. Besant has also on hand a volume of 
essays, ‘‘As We Are: As We May Be,”’ and a novel, 
‘* Beyond the Dreams of Avarice.” 


=G. P. Lathrop and his wife, Rose Hawthorne 
Lathrop, have written a book about the famous 
Georgetown Convent of the Visitation. It is entitled 
‘“‘A Story of Courage,” and the editions will be illus- 
trated. Publishers’ Weekly. 


=The Rev. George Hodges, Dean of the Theolo- 
gical School, Cambridge, and author of “Christianity 
Between Sundays,” has prepared another volume of 
a similar character, to which he has given the title 
‘The Heresy of Cain,” It will be published shortly 
by Thomas Whittaker. 
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=It is said that since his Lowell lectures on ‘“‘ The 
Ascent of Man,” which have been put into book form, 
Prof. Drummond’s name has been dropped from both 
Chautauqua and Northfield. They fear he is too 
much of an evolutionist. Current Literature. 


=Dr. A. Conan Doyle has taken his profession as 
the subject of a collection of stories called ‘‘ Round 
the Red Lamp,” a red lamp being the “ trade-mark” 
of the English country surgeon’s office. Dr. Doyle 
has probably woven some of his own medical experi- 
ences into these tales. Critic. 

=—‘The Manxman,” in one volume in England, has 
been an unusual success. A first edition of 20000 
copies ran low in a fortnight, and a second edition, 
marked twenty-first to twenty-fifth thousand, is nowin 
hand. English critics seem agreed for once that this 
is the strongest work done by Mr. Caine, or by any 
other recent writer of fiction in England. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 

=Harper’s Short Story series is a new series de- 
signed to include novelettes by the best American 
authors. Now ready and in preparation are Brander 
Matthew’s ‘‘ Royal Marine: An Idyll of Narragansett 
Pier; ‘‘A Kentucky Cardinal,” by James Lane 
Allen; ‘‘ Ministers of Grace,’’ by Eva Wilder Mc- 
Glasson; ‘‘St. John’s Moving,” by M. G. McClel- 
land. These volumes are sold separately and each is 
illustrated. 

=The Cyritic’s London correspondent announces 
“the collected letters of Matthew Arnold, filling 
three goodly volumes. They should form an in- 
valuable addition to literature, for those who have 
seen the manuscript report that not only do they give 
a faithful indication of Arnold’s private character 
and temperament, but contain, also, a great deal of 
literary criticism of a singularly individual and repre- 
sentative kind.” 


=Cassell & Company have just ready Part 1 of a 
new edition of Dr. Brewer's ‘‘ Dictionary of Phrase 
and Fable.”” An interesting fact in connection with 
this work is that it has been revised throughout and 
a vast quantity of additional matter supplied by the 
author, who is now in his eighty-fifth year, and that 
his portrait, and a fac-simile of his autograph preface 
to the new edition, appear in this first part of the 
work, Publishers Weekly. 

=Mark Twain’s new book, comprising his recent 
Century success, ‘‘ Pudd’nhead Wilson,” with other 
matter not heretofore printed, will be issued in book 
form late this season by the American Publishing 
Company of Hartford, with many new illustrations. 
Mr. Clements thus returns to his old publishers by 
whom were issued his best-known works, including 
“Innocents Abroad.” The book will be sold by sub- 
scription. N. Y. Times. 

=A volume of ‘Addresses: Literary, Political, 
Legal and Miscellaneous,” by A. K. McClure, LL.D., 
and edited with introduction by C. W. McKeehan, is 
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issued from the Times Publishing Company, Philadel- 
phia. Mr. McKeehan prefaces the book with a concise 
and interesting biographical sketch of Colonel Mc- 
Clure. The addresses, a dozen in number, are all of 
an instructive character and distinguished by that 
originality of phrase and aptness of illustration for 
which the author is famed. They range in theme 
from ‘Life: The Ideal and the Actual,” to “The 
Lesson of our Civil War;’’ from ‘‘Grant Rule in 
the South,” to “ The McKinley Tariff Arraigned,” 
and in their entirety they constitute a body of literary 
and political utterances noteworthy and unique. 
Philadelphia Press. 


=The Pittsburgh Dispatch quotes Oliver Wendell 
Holmes as saying : 

‘‘L think the author who writes over the nom de plume 
of “ Craddock,” an unusually strong portrayer of Southern 
life and character. In this way, her stories are simple mas- 
terpieces, and they have impressed me wonderfully. I early 
came to be one of the admirers of this Southern writer, and 
because her work is so very striking. Then, too, there is 
Cable, a great writer, [ think, and one who has done things 
which are going to live. His style is delightful. 

‘“ Then there is Harris, down in Georgia, who has shown 
us, in his inimitable manner, the real negro character; there 
is Grace King and Octave Thanet, as she is known to the 
reading public, and a great many other writers, South and 
West, worthy of equal mention. I have felt more interest 
in that Hoosier poet’s work, of late, than in almost anything 
else which has appeared ina literary way ; James Whitcomb 
Riley is nothing short of a born poet and a veritable genius. 
He gets down into the heart of a man, and in a most telling 
way, too. I think he is a later Hosea Bigelow, quite as 
original es the latter and more versatile in certain respects, 
I own a good deal of enthusiasm for this latter product of 
Indiana soil, this delineator of lowly humanity, who sings 
with so much fervor, pathos, humor and grace, and who has 
done things which will long be remembered, perhaps, which 
will outlast the more laborious work of some of the older 
and more pretentious poets.” 


ASKED AND ANSWERED. 
Subscriber.— 


Address The Religious Press Association, 1001 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia. 

Lend a Hand is published in Boston by J. Stilman Smith 
& Co. 
A. L. Hi— 


A note on page 18 of September Book News describes 
Olive Schreiner’s present home. She has written nothing of 
imp rtance since “ The Story of an African Farm.” 


W. M. M.— 

Mrs. Oliphant’s “ Zaidee’’ was reprinted from Blackwood 
in Littell somewhere about 1855 and published evidently 
from the type of Zit#l/, by J. B. Jewett & Co., Boston. ‘Lhe 
writer of this recently sold a copy, bound up with two other 


novels, for seventy-five cents, in response to an advertisement 
in the Publishers’ Weekly. —k. A. O. 


E.S. H.— 

Jerome K. Jerome is the author’s real name. A biograph- 
ical sketch and portrait of Mr. Jerome appeared in book 
News for August, 1891. 
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Antoine Francois Prevost d’ Exiles, a French writer, was 
born in Artois in 1697. He took monastic vowsin his youth, 
but soon became disgusted with that life and fled to Holland. 
He wrote nearly two hundred volumes, including many 
works of fiction. Hedied in 1763. His ‘‘ Manon Lescaut,” 
written in 1733, has been specially celebrated. Several 
editions in translation are obtainable in this country, ranging 
from éditions de luxe, \eather-bound and extra illustrated, 
costing from fifteen to twenty-five dollars, to moderate priced 
editions in paper or cloth. 


Inquirer.— 

Gustave Nadaud, a French musician and writer of songs, 
born at Roubaix in 1820, produced both the words and 
music of many popular songs. A paraphrase by the late 


” 


Daniel Dawson, on Nadaud’s “ Carcassonne,” appears in the 
volume of Mr. Dawson’s collected poems, “‘ The Seeker in 


the Marshes.’’ This paraphrase may be the poem wanted. 


T.— 

“Shandy Maguire” is the nom de plume of Mr. Patrick 
Fennell, whose verse, inspired by scenes and sentiments of 
railroad life, frequently appears in the magazines of the 
Brotherhoods. Mr. Fennell is employed as locomotive fore- 
man by the Delaware, Lackawanna and Western Railroad, 
and is known among the railroad engineers as‘ their “ Poet 
Mr. Fen- 
preparation a second edition of his Poems, to 
It is expected that the new 
volume will be ready for sale by the Christmas holidays. 


Laureate.” 
nell has in 
include his 


His home is in Oswego, New York. 


latest efforts. 


A. L. H. asks from what are the lines: 
* The cold round moon had a wintry look 
As it fell on the face of the frozen brook 
And over the hills of snow.” 


SUBSCRIBER asks where to find the complete poem by 
Susan Coolidge containing the lines : 
“ Every day is a fresh beginning, 
Every morn is a world made new, 
You who are weary of sorrow and sinning 
Here is a beautiful hope for you— 
A hope for me and a hope fur you,”’ 


A SusscRIBER asks for the name of the author of “ On the 
Shoresiof Tennessee,’ a poem beginning : 
“« Move my arm-chair, faithful Pompey, 
In the sunshine bright and strong, 
For this world is fading, Pompey— 
Massa won’t be with you long.” 


M. W. wants to know the authorship of quotations : 
x 
“So near is grandeur to our dust, 
So near is God to man, 
When Duty whispers low ‘ Thou must,’ 
The Youth replies ‘1 can.’”’ 
Il. 
“‘ Nor shall I leave thee wholly, I shall be 
An evening thought—a morning dream to thee, 
A silence 1n thy life, when thro’ the night 
The bell strikes, or the sun with sinking light 


Smites all the empty windows.” 
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CELIA THAXTER, the poet, died suddenly at her home in 
the Isles of Shoals, N. H., August 26, 1894. She was bom 
in Portsmouth, N. H., on June 20,1835. Her principal books 
are: “Isles of Shoals Poems,” “ Driftwood,’ “ Poems for 
Children,” “ The Cruise of the Mystery,’’ and “An Island 
Garden.”’ Mrs. Thaxter leaves three sons, one of whom is an 
instructor at Harvard. 
Mrs. Thaxter appeared in Book News for May, 1894. 


A portrait and biographical sketch of 


Mrs. AuGcusTA WEBSTER, who has just died in Kew, 
England, has been ranked by some critics as being second 
to Robert Browning as a dramatist and poet. She was bom 
in 1840, at Poole, Dorsetshire, and was the daughter of Vice 
Admiral George Davies. In 1863 she was married to 
Thomas Webster, a law lecturer and Fellow of Trinity Coi- 
lege, Cambridge. 


Day,” a drama ; 


Among her best-known works are “Ina 
“ Yu-Pe-Ya's Lute,” 
English verse; ‘‘ Lesley’s Guardians,’ ‘The Prometheus 
Bound of Aéschylus, 
“ Disguises,” a drama; and “ Daffodil and Croaxaxians,”’ a 


a Chinese tale in 


” ” 


“The Auspicious Day,” a drama; 


romance of history. Many of her productions appeared 
under the pseudonym of Cecil Home. 

HERMANN LupDWIG FERDINAND VON HELMHOLTZ, of Ber- 
lin, Germany, died there September 8,1894. He was a dis- 
tinguished German physiologist and natural philosopher, and 
was born in Potsdam, August 31, 1821, son of a professor in 
the gymnasium of that town. After he finishedthe course 
of the medical school of the military institute at Berlin he 
was attached for a short time to the staff of one of the Berlin 
hospitals, and then returned to his native town as an army 
surgeon. In 1845 he received his first professorship, being 
appointed to the chair of anatomy in the Academy of Fine 
Arts at Berlin, from where, in 1855, he removed to K6nigs- 
berg, residing there three years as Professor of Physiology. 
From Kénigsberg he went to Heidelberg, there also lectur- 
ing on physiology. Subsequently he was appointed to a 
similar position in Berlin, where he resided until his death, 

The only two public recognitions of merit received by 
Prof. Helmholtz were the Copley medal, bestowed by the 
Royal Society of London on December 1, 1873, in recogni- 
tion of his services to science, and the decree of the Em- 
peror of Germany, whereby he was raised to the “status of 


nobility” in 1883. 


His works principally refer to the physiological conditions 


Among the best known 
are: “On the Preservation of Forces” (1874), “* Manual of 
Physiological Optics ’’ (1856), and “ Theory of the Impres- 
sions of Sound” (1862). More than 120 of his scientific 
papers have been read before the Royal Society and he was 


of the impression; of the senses. 


a voluminous contributor on similar subjects to scientific 
Publishers’ Weekly. 
Pror. HEINRICH KARL BruGscu, the distinguished phil- 
He was 


magazines. 


ologist and Egyptologist, died September 10, 1894. 
born in Berlin on February 18, 1827. Before leaving the 
Gymnasium he showed a fondness for Egyptological studies 
by writing a Latin treatise in 1847 on the Demotic writing. 
Under the auspices of King Frederick William IV., Brugsch 
studied the monuments of Egyptian antiquity in the museums 
His first visit to Egypt 
Returning to Berlin he was appointed 


of Paris, London, Turin and Leyden. 
was made in 1853 


Keeper of the Egyptian Museum in 1854. He accompanied 
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Baron Minutole, in 1860, on his embassy to Persia, and after 


.the death of the Baron assumed the direction of the embassy. 


Later Brugsch was appointed Ordinary Professor of Oriental 
Languages in the University of Gottingen, and in 1868 was 
appointed Oridinary Public Professor in the philosophical 
faculty of the same university. 

Prof. Brugsch returned to Egypt in 1869 and succeeded 
M. Mariette as Keeper of the Egyptian Collections at Bou- 
lak. He received the title of Bey and was afterwards raised 
to the rank of Pasha. 
series of lectures upon Egyptology at the University of Ber- 


He left Egypt in 1881 to deliver a 


lin. He took a leading part in the International Congress of 
Orientalists held in London in 1874. 

The Professor was the author of many valuable works, 
among them a “ History of Egypt,’”’ a “ Demotic Grammar,” 
a “ Demotic and Hieroglyphic Dictionary,” “ Materials for 
the Reconstruction of the Calendar of the Ancient Egypt- 
ians” and “ Investigations Concerning the Old Egyptian 
bi lingual Monuments.”’ XN. Y.. World. 


James HUNTER, a native of Thornhill, in the parish of 
Morton, Dumfriesshire, Scotland, died July 19, 1894, at his 
home, Bothwell Farm, in Fairfax County, Virginia. 
born June 19, 1818, and was educated at the parish schools 
and Glasgow University. In 1847 Mr. Hunter was appointed 
parochial schoolmaster of Bothwell, Lanarkshire, a position 
he filled with satisfaction and honor until 1858, when he 
resigned to accept the Rectorship of Banff Academy, of 
Banffshire, Scotland 

During his residence in Scotland he undertook, at the 
request of Messrs. Blackie, publishers, Glasgow, the editor- 
ship of the second edition of their Imperial Dictionary, and, 
when he left Banff in April, 1873, he proceeded to Glasgow, 
and was for several years engaged with the Messrs. Blackie 
in superintending the progress of the Dictionary and other 
works, Before the completion of the. Dictionary he leit 
Glasgow for America, and since 1877 has lived at various 
times in New York, Philadelphia, and Virginia. In this 
country he compiled, transtated and did editorial work for 
the publishers, Amongst other literary efforts he edited the 
Supplement to Worcester’s ‘Dictionary for the Lippincotts 
and the six volume American edition of Burns, published by 
the late George Gebbie, Philadelphia, in 1886. 

Mr. Hunter was a man of excellent natural gifts. He had 
a powerful intellect, and was distinguished by remarkable 
physical vitality, as well as by great mental activity. He 
had a strong love for literature, and succeeded in imbuing 
his scholars with his own tastes, 
not only a teacher but a student. 
he spent several of his vacations on the continent for the 
purpose of acquiring and perfecting himself in the languages, 
an acquirement which he turned to good practical account, 
even in his closing days. 


Ile was 


He was throughout life 
While resident in Banff, 


One of the last pieces of work on 
which he was engaged before his illness in May, was a 
translation of a German history into English for a pub- 
lishing firm in Philadelphia. 

Mr. Hunter was a man of great social gifts, and was very 
much esteemed wherever he was known. The surviving 
members of his family are his widow, two sons and six 
daughters. Seven of his children are married, three having 
homes in England, Ireland and Scot!and, the others in 
Virginia and Washington, D. C. 


BOOK NEWS. 


DESCRIPTIVE LIST 
Of the issues of new books and new editions of old books 
with descriptions of sizes, shapes, contents, and current prices. 


HISTORY. 


A History OF THE UNITED StatTFs. For Schools. 
By John Fiske, Litt., LL. D. With topical analyses, 
suggestive questions and directions for teachers. By 
Frank Alpine Hill, Litt. D. Illustrated, 474 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, $1.00; by mail, $1.17. 

See review. 


HIsToRY, PROPHECY, AND THE MONUMENTS. By 
James Frederick McCurdy, Ph. D., LL. D., Professor 
of Oriental Languages in University College, Toronto. 
In two volumes. Vol. I. To the Downfall of Samaria. 
8vo, $2.70; by mail, $2.92. 

The first volume of Dr. James F. McCurdy’s work on 
“‘ History, Prophecy and the Monuments”’ is a study in the 
field of the Old Testament as Dr. Stevens’ research has to 
do with the New. Dr. McCurdy aims to present in its true 
relations the history of the Jewish people. Indeed, the 
work embraces the history of the ancient Semitic peoples, 
including, of course, the fortunes of Israel as the dominat- 
ing theme. The knowledge demanded in order to write 
upon these themes authoritatively is so wide that the work, 
well done as it is, becomes virtually a history of a well- 
defined portion of Western Asia in ancient times. The 
first volume contains an exhaustive treatment of the Semitic 
race, taking us to the downfall of Samaria. In view of 
recent developments in Babylon, and the success attending 
exploration parties there, the author’s consideration of the 
environment, civilization and early history of Babylonia is 
of unusual interest. In this volume is included the early 
history of Palestine and of the Assyrians, an account of the 
strange and mysterious Hittites, the Aramzans, Hebrews 
and Canaanites. The second and concluding volume will 
embrace the history of the Chaldeans and Persians in their 
relation to the Hebrews, through whom the world has gained 
most of its heritage of moral and spiritual light and power. 

Philadelphia Press. 


IN OLD NEw York. By Thomas A. Janvier, author 
of “The Aztec Treasure-House,”’ “The Uncle of an 
Angel, ’’ etc. Illustrated. 285 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
$1.35; by mail, $1.50. 


See review, 


MAKING OF THE OHIO VALLEY STATES. 1660-1837. 
By Samuel Adams Drake. Illustrated. 269 pp. In- 
dexed, 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 

Similar in treatment and uniform in style with the author's 
former popular historical books, “The Making of New 
England,’’ “The Making of the Great West,” and “ The 
Making of Virginia and the Middle Colonies,” 


New LIGHT ON THE BIBLE AND THE HO ty LAnp, 
being an account of some recent discoveries in the East, 


By Basil T. A. Evetts,M. A. Illustrated. 469 pp. 
8vo, $2.25; by mail, $2.45. 

A very valuable book has been compiled by B. T. A. Evetts 
of the Assyrian department of the British Museum. The book 
is not a mere rehash of the well-known work of Smith and 
others, but an almost startling synthesis of the new work of 
the past ten years, since the discovery of the Tell-el-Amura 
tablets, which include Jerusalem as a tributary city prior to 
the Exodus, when the Hittites and Amorites were still in 
possession of the land, when, as Ezekiel reminds the city, 
“Thy birth and thy nativity is of the land of Canaan; thy 
father was an Amorite and thy mother was a Hittite.” The 
book closes with a summary of previous work, making it a 
complete record. The Bible student cannot but be delighted 
with the flood of light Assyriology is pouring upon the sible 
texts, and this book is needed in every Sunday-school and is 
a necessity to every clergyman. N. Y. World. 
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SOCIAL ENGLAND. A record of the progress of the 
people in religion, laws, learning, arts, industry, com- 
merce, science, literature and manners, from the earliest 
times to the present day. By various writers. Edited 
by H. D. Traill, D. C. L. In six vols. Volume II. 
From the accession of Edward First to the death of 
Henry VIII. 587 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $2.60; by mail $2.84. 

The second volume in no way falls below the first in point 
of interest. It is carried out on the same comprehensive 
plan and of the various writers who have contributed each 
has done his part well and thoroughly. If we could quarrel 
with anything it would be with the undue crowding of names 
into the text and an assumption of the great familiarity ot 
every reader with the subject. Vol, I[I will contain the 
period from the accession of Henry VIII to the Civil Wars, 

1509-1642. Philadelphia Press. 


THE Story OF SouTH AFRICA. The Cape Colony. 
Natal, Orange Free State, South African Republic, and 
all other Territories South of the Zambesi. By George 
M. Theal. Illustrated. The Story of the Nations 
Series, 397 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, 
$1.26. 

See review. 


RELIGION. 


CALVARY TO PENTECOST. By F. B. Meyer, B. A., 
author of “The Shepherd Psalm,” “Joshua,” etc. 
The Christian Life series. 160pp. 16mo, 38 cents; by 
mail, 44 cents. 

Ten brief discourses, simple and “ practical,” inculcating 
submission on phases of the Christian life suggested by the 
period from the crucifixion to the ascension. Mr. Meyer’s 
writings are well-known, and the discourses are marked by 
all his characteristic merits. London Bookseller. 


DoGMaTIc THEOLOGY. By William G. T. Shedd, D.D. 
Volume III. Supplement. 528 pp. 8vo, $3.00; by 
mail, $3.26. 


THE CHURCH AND THE KINGDOM. By Washington 
Gladden. 75 pp. 12mo, 40 cents; by mail, 47 cents. 

Two addresses, ‘ ‘The Church and the Kingdom” and 
“The Law of the Kingdom’”’; the first was delivered before 
the State Association of the Congregational Churches of Ohio, 
May 9, 1894; the second was given before the graduating 

class of the Oberlin Theological Seminary, May 3, 1894. 
Publishers’ Weekly. 


THE JOHANNINE THEOLOGY. A Study of the Doc- 
trinal Contents of the Gospel and Epistles of the 
Apostle John. By George B. Stevens, Ph. D., D. D. 
387 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $1.50; by mail, $1.65. 

‘ Professor George B. Stevens, of Yale University, presents 
in a volume which he calls “ The Johannine Theology,” the 
theological contents of the Gospel and Epistles of John. 
The author does not discuss the vexed literary questions 
connected with the Fourth Gospel. He assumes the Johan- 
nine authorship of these writings, and interprets them criti- 
cally and systematically. Professor Stevens is one of the 
most learned theologians in the country and his careful 
exposition of the theology of John will command the atten- 
tion of those interested in New Testament study and teach- 
ing. As the Johannine conceptions of religious truth are 
occupying a wide place in religious thought, this volume will 
elucidate and emphasize them and present their value to 
Christian thought and life. The author considers the peculiar- 
ities of John’s theology and its relation to the Old Tes- 
tament, and, while examining the doctrine of the Logos, 
critically enters upon such interesting questions as those upon 
the origin and nature of the spiritual life and the doctrine of 
prayer and eternal life. The book will appeal in particular 
to the Biblical scholar whose equipment permits comprehen- 
sion of the grave questions discussed by Dr. Stevens, and 
will doubtless find an appreciative body of general readers. 

Philadelphia Press. 
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THE NEw ACTS OF THE APOSTLES; OR, THE MARVELS 
OF MODERN Missions. A series of lectures upon the 
foundation of the ‘Duff Missionary Lectureship,” 
delivered in Scotland, in February and March, 1893, 
With a chromo-lithographic Map of the World, and 
Chart, which show the Prevailing Religions of the 
World, their comparative areas, and the Progress of 
Evangelization. By Arthur T. Pierson, author of the 
‘“‘ Crisis of Modern Missions,” etc. With an introduction 
by Rev. Andrew Thomson, D, D., F. R.S.E. 451 pp, 
Indexed. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.25. 

A rapid and enthusiastic sketch of the progress of foreign 
missions, taking up in succession the change in the conditions 
of mission work, its pioneers, its martyrs and its prospects, 
A map on linen endeavors to give the disposition and distri- 
bution of religions in the world. 

POETRY. 

A Book oF SonG. By Julian Sturgis. 
$1.35; by mail, $1.50. 

Mr. Julian Sturgis is already favorably known as a writer 
of prose romances, and it is quite in the common order of 
things literary that he should come before the public as a poet, 
It seems, therefore, unnecessary that he should have intro- 
duced his rhymes with a somewhat apologetic preface. If 
one feels that he must apologize for printing his verses, he 
would better keep them at home. ‘The public has more 
admiration for him who cries with Byron, ‘ Prepare for 
rhyme; I’ll publish, right or wrong.’ Mr. Sturgis, more- 
over, need not have apologized. Though he weakly says it 
is open to the critic to discover that all his songs are childish, 
‘and so pass on to a more worthy prey,” the critic need not 
do anything of thesort. For these songs, though not great, 
are certainly not childish, and the man who wrote “ Agathon,” 
a manly, wholesome, and lyric poem, need not fear that any 
reviewer will fail to find him out. Most of Mr, Sturgis’s 
poems are marked by a tenderness which is far from being 
unmasculine, and are attuned:to very pretty melody. Some 
of the smaller poems are, indeed, trifles in thought as well as 
in size, and some have the fatal echo of Dobson. But some 
are very sweet in feeling and expression, and the little vol- 


ume, as a whole, is not unworthy of a Summer day. 
N.Y. Times, 


BIOGRAPHY AND LETTERS. 
FAMILIAR LETTERS OF HENRY DAVID THOREAU. 
Edited, with an Introduction and Notes by Frank B, 
Sanborn. Uniform with Riverside Edition of Thoreau’s 
Works. Indexed. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 


GENERAL LEE. By General Fitzhugh Lee. Great 
Commanders series. Edited by General James Grant 
Wilson. With portrait and maps. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, 
$1.23. 

It is much to be regretted that General Lee never wrote 
anything concerning his career and campaigns. It was his 
intention to have recorded the deeds of his soldiers, but not 
to write his personal memoirs. In this book he comes 
nearer to telling his own story than at any other time, for his 
nephew has used his letters wherever they could be used in 
the rounding out of this narrative. There are not many of 
them, but they are illustrative of the character of their writer. 
“If,” says his biographer, “ he was early trained in the way 
he should go, his mother trained him. If he was ‘always 
good,’ as his father wrote, she labored to keep him so. If 
his principles were sound and his life a success, to her, more 
than to any other, should the praise be given. This lovely 
woman, as stated, was the daughter of Charles Carter, of 
Shirley, who resided in his grand old mansion on the banks 
of the James River, some twenty miles below Richmoné, 
then, as now, the seat of an open, profuse and refined hospital- 
ity, and still in the possession of the Carters.” V. Y. World. 
LIFE ANDART OF Epwin Booru. By William Winter. 

New edition, revised. With a portrait. 437 pp. 16mo, 
60 cents; by mail, 67 cents. : 

The fourth edition of the life issued in 1893 and in it 

several errors have been corrected. Some play-bills have 


Crown 8vo, 
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been omitted and some letters of Booth added. An expan- 

sion of a sketch written to go with portraits of Booth, it 

remains a friendly tribute rather than a critical evoluation of 
his life. 

LIVES OF TWELVE BAD MEN. 
eminent scoundrels by various hands. 
Thomas Seccombe. Illustrated. 373 pp. 
8vo, $2.60; by mail, $2.83. ° 

Lord Bothwell, Sir Edward Kelley, necromancer, Mat- 
thew Hopkins, witchfinder, George Jeffreys, Titus @ates, 

Simon Fraser, Francis Charteris, libertine, Jonathan Wild, 

ames Maclaine, George Robert Fitzgerald, Thomas Griffiths 

Waineright, bushranger, Edward Kelly, bushranger. 


MEMOIRS OF CHANCELLOR PASQUIER. Edited by 
Duc D’Audiffret-Pasquier. With portraits. Complete 
in3 vols. Vol. III. 461 pp. 8vo, $1.90; by mail, 
$2.13. 

The third of Pasquier’s volumes confirms the impression 
made by the firstand second. Pasquier aimed not so much 
to write memoirs as to write history. He wrote of his own 
times as might write some man of a later generation, in that 
he wrote dispassionately, and so far as men can write, disin- 
terestedly. Of personal anecdote, of pen portraits, of scan- 
dals, of mere descriptions, we find in his pages little or noth- 
ing. Allis grave and elevated. He concerns himself alone 
with essential things in legislation and diplomacy as they 
actually occurred, N.Y. Times. 


THE BELLS OF IS; OR, VOICES OF HUMAN NEED 
AND SORROW. Echoes from my early pastorate. By 
Rev. F, B. Meyer. With portrait. 12mo, 57 cents; 
by mail, 65 cents, 

There was, so legend tells, on the coast of Brittany a town 
named Is, which has been swallowed up by the sea at some 
unknown time. It is said that the churches may be seen in 
the hollow of the waves when the sea is rough, while during 
acalm the music of their bells is heard above the waters. 
Similarly, Mr. Meyer has imaged to himself the yearnings 
and desires for a better condition that rise from the ocean of 
human life. It is a pretty fancy, but the plain, matter-of fact 
record here set down of the good work done at Leicester by 
Mr. Meyer, while a minister at Melbourne Hall, in that town, 
has a more sterling and practical value. Perhaps the 
“Prison Gate Society,’? which he founded in Leicester, was 
the most fruitful of the many ways in which he sought to 
benefit his poorer or weaker brethren. The incidents and 
experiences he narrates quite simply, with no parade or 
boasting, show what one determined man may effect in these 
directions. Everyone who is engaged in active philanthropy 
should read Mr. Meyer’s interesting and suggestive account. 

London Bookseller. 


THE Empress EvuGENIE. The initial volume of 
“ The Secret of an Empire.’? By Pierre de Lano, from 
the seventh French edition. With portrait. 270 pp. 
I2mo, go cents; by mail, $1.02. 

“The Secret of an Empire’? comprises the tragic and 
burlesque events of the reign of Napoleon III. “The 
Empress Eugenie,’’ announced for publication in May, was 
postponed that it might be issued simultaneously in England. 
THE SHERMAN LETTERS. Correspondence between 

General and Senator Sherman from 1837 to 1891. 
Edited by Rachel Sherman Thorndike. With portraits, 
398 pp. Indexed. 8vo,i$2.25; by mail, $2.47. 


Original studies of 
Edited by 
Indexed. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 


AMONG THE TIBETANS. By Isabella Bird Bishop, 
author of “Unbeaten Tracks in Japan,’ etc. With 
illustrations by Edward Whymper. 159 pp. 12mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 

AROUND THE WoRLD ON A BicycLe. By Thomas 
Stevens. New and cheaper edition. 2 vols. Fully 
illustrated. 8vo, $3.75; by mail, $4.00. 

CuINeseE CHARACTERISTICS. By Arthur H. Smith, 
With illustrations. 8vo, $1.50; by mail, $1.70. 

See review, 
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‘HOLLAND. By Edmondo de Amicis, author of 
“ Spain,’ ‘“ Morocco,” etc. Translated from the 
thirteenth edition of the Italian by Helen Zimmern. 
Illustrated. In two volumes. 273, 275 pp. 12mo, 
$3.75; by mail, $4.03. 

Sharp, clearly-defined photographs by Dr. Charles L. 
Mitchell, of Philadelphia, have been used to prepare photo- 
gravures by A. W. Elson & Co., of Boston, and furnish 
forty-four full-page illustrations for this edition. All but 
one of Paul Potter’s “ Bull’? are of scenes, places and 
persons in Holland. There is a map of the country and 
the printed page is large-typed, seemly and well-printed. 
THE PEARL OF INDIA. By M. M. Ballou, author of 

“Due East,’”’ “Due West,” “ Due North,” “ Due 
South,” “Under the Southern Cross,” “ Equatorial 
America,” “The New Eldorado,” “ Aztec Land,” 
“ The Story of Malta,” etc. 335 pp. I2mo, $1.10; 
by mail, $1.24. 

TRAVELS AMONGST THE GREAT ANDES OF THE EQUA- 
TOR. By Edward Whymper. With maps and 140 original 
illustrations, drawn by various artists, and engraved by 
the author. New and cheaper edition. 8vo, $3.00; 
by mail, $3.30. 

This new edition of Mr. Whymper’s work is complete in 
every respect, both as to text and illustrations. 

THREE YEARS OF ARCTIC SERVICE. An account of 
the Lady Franklin Bay Expedition of 1881-’84, and 
the attainment of the Farthest North. By Adolphus 
W. Greely. With over one hundred illustrations made 
from photographs taken by the party, and with the 
official maps and charts. New popular edition. 726 pp: 
Indexed. Quarto, $3.75 ; by mail, $4.06. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


A New LIFE IN EpucaTion. By Fletcher Durell, 
Ph. D. A prize book. The John C. Green Fund 
Book. 288 pp. 12mo, 70 cents; by mail, 83 cents. 

A broad and*scholarly discussion of the principles of 
education. Philadelphia Press. 


ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA. A course for grammar 
schools and beginners in public and private schools. 
By William J. Milne, Ph. D., LL.D. 200 pp. 12mo, 
60 cents; by mail, 69 cents. 

This elementary algebra aims, without introducing erron- 
eous mathematical ideas, to adopt an order of classification 
which will arouse an interest in the subject, rather than one 
which is scientific. It extends to quadratic equations and 
contains the answers to all problems. 


FANCIFUL TALES. By Frank R, Stockton. Edited, 
with notes for schools, by Julia Elizabeth Langworthy, 
with an introduction by Mary E. Burt. Illustrated. 
12mo, 50 cents; by mail, 59 cents. 

Containing five short stories, all much akin to the old 
classical myths and foik-lore—“ Old Pipes and the Dryad,” 
“ The Bee Man of Orn,” “ The Clocks of Rondaine,” 
“ The Griffin and the Minor Canon’”’ and “ The Christmas 
Truants’’—specially edited and adapted for the use of 
children. 


First YEARS AT SCHOOL. A manual of principles 
and methods for primary teachers. By S. B. Sinclair, 
M.A. 169 pp. 12mo, 68 cents; by mail, 78 cents 

This manual takes up discipline, object lessons, vocal 
sounds, mental arithmetic and singing in great detail. It is 
based on experience and is thoroughly practical. 

How JOHN AND I BROUGHT UP THE CHILD. By 
Elizabeth Grinnell. A prize book. The John C. Green 
Fund Book. 233 pp. 12mo, 60 cents; by mail, 73 
cents. 

A portrayal of how the actual problem of bringing up one 
child was wrought out in a Christian home. 
Philadelphia Press. 

SCHOOL ENGLISH. A manual for use in connection 
with the written English work of secondary schools. 
By George P. Butler. 272 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 

tcents; by mail, 86 cents 
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SCIENCE. 


RACE AND LANGUAGE. By André Lefévre, Professor 
in the Anthropological School, Paris. International 
Scientific series. 424 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 

Prof. Lefévre describes first the evolution of language, 
then the geographical distribution of languages and races, 
and closes with a somewhat comprehensive account of the 

Indo-European group of tongues. 


ANNALS OF HORTICULTURE IN NORTH AMERICA. 
For the year 1893. A witness of passing events and a 
record of progress. Comprising an account of the Horti- 
culture of the Columbian Exposition. By L. H. Bailey. 
179 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.00, postpaid. 

This year-book is conspicuous for its full history of horti- 
culture at the Chicago World’s Fair. The author spent 
most of the summer at Chicago for the express purpose cf 
collecting facts. The volume also contains a full discussion 
of the yields and prices of fruits, vegetables, and all other 
horticultural crops in North America during the year. There 
is a history of the orange trade, and accounts of the efforts to 
introduce American fruits into European markets; also a full 
set of statistics of the horticultural imports and exports of the 
year ; an account, with awards, of the World’s Fair chrysan- 
themum show, a list of the chrysanthemum registry of the 
year, and other matters pertaining to ornamental gardening. 
The list of new varieties of flowers, fruits, vegetables, and 
trees, introduced in 1893, is an important feature. 

Publishers Weekly. 


ESSAYS. 


Essays ON QUESTIONS OF THE Day. Political and 
Social. By Goldwin Smith, D.C.L. Revised and in 
great part rewritten. 1I2mo, $t.90; by mail, $2.07. 


REFERENCE. 


A NEw AND COMPLETE CONCORDANCE; OR, VERBAL 
INDEX TO WoRDS, PHRASES, AND PASSAGES IN THE 
DRAMATIC WORKS OF SHAKESPEARE, With a Supple- 
mentary Concordance to the Poems. By John Bart- 
lett, A. M., Fellow of the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences, author of * Familiar Quotations,” etc. 
1900 pages. 4to, half-morocco, in box, $12.60; by mail, 
$13.38. 

Mr. Hartlett’s Concordance to Shakespeare has been in 
preparation for over twenty years, and contains some 
400,000 entries, An important feature which distinguishes 
this volume from any of its predecessors is that references are 
given not only to acts and scenes, but to the lines as num- 
bered in the Globe Edition of Shakespeare, from which this 
concordance was prepared. 


THE SUGAR SENATORS’ NEW TARIFF AND INCOME 
Tax Law, Enacted by the Fifty-third Congress. 
Containing references between it and McKinley Tariff 
Rates. 94 pp. 12mo, paper, 10 cents, prepaid. 

A summary of the tariff, with old and new rates, but no 
index. 


GUIDE BOOKS. 


THE DOMINION oF CANADA. With Newfoundland 
and an Excursion to Alaska. Hand-book for travellers 
by Karl Baedeker. With ten maps and seven plans. 
254 pp. Indexed. 16mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.43. 

The author has been careful to personally visit the greater 
part of the districts described. Some errors of fact there 
may be, but there are no errors of intention; one cannot too 
heartily commend the trustworthiness of the comments 
on the hotel keepers and tradesmen mentioned. ‘There is 
absolutely no trace of the advertisement or “ reading notice.” 

There is an ample supply of maps and plans and a useful 

introduction, supplemented with a geographical and geolo- 

gical sketch, an essay on the Constitution of Canada and a 

description of the sports and pastimes. NV. Y. Sun. 
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BOYS AND GIRLS. 


A FaAmILy DiLemma. A story for Girls. By Lucy 
C. Lillie, author of “ Esther’s Fortune,” “The Squire's 
Daughter,” etc. Illustrated. 314 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; 
by mail, $1.03. 

BEAUTIFUL JOE. The autobiography of a dog. By 
Marshall Saunders. * Holiday edition. Illustrated, 
304 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.04. 

Most persons are glad to know of books on kindness to 
animals which have stood the test of general approval, 
What the popular story of “ Black Beauty” has done for 
horses, Mr, Saunders’s tale of “ Beautiful Joe’’—a piece of 
real history, by the bye—seems to have achieved for dogs, 
We are pleased to welcome the volume in a new edition. 

London Bookseller, 


FOLLOWING THE STAR; OR, THE STORY OF THE WISE 
MEN. By Y. L. 249 pp. 1I2mo, 70 cents; by mail, 
81 cents. 

Depicts in story form the journey of the wise men to 
Bethlehem, and the finding of Jesus; other historical inci- 
dents of the time are woven into the narrative. 

Publishers’ Waekly, 


GESCHICHTEN AUS DER TONNE. By Theodor Storm, 
Edited with introduction and notes by Charles F, Brusie, 
127 pp. 12mo, 65 cents; by mail, 73 cents. 

The three fanciful stories in “ Geschichten aus der Tonne” 
are “ Die Regentrude,” ‘“* Bulemann’s Haus,’”’ and “ Der 
Spiegel des Cyprianus.’”” The notes are brief and refer to 
W. D. Whitney’s German grammar. A sketch of Storm 
precedes. 


GODFREY BRENZ. A tale of persecution. By Sarah 
J. Jones, author of “ None Other Name,” etc. 208 pp. 
12mo, 60 cents; by mail, 70 cents. 

Two young monks, who had revolted against the power of 
Rome, and been imprisoned in the Franciscan monastery at 
Heilberg, without food or drink until they should retract 
their errors, escape through the kind efforts of friends out- 
side. Their story after this is one of cruel pursuit and perse- 
cution by the officers of the Inquisition, The time is the 
sixteenth century. Publishers’ Weekly. 
JoLtiy Goop Times To-Day. A continuation of the 

“ Jolly Good Times”’ series. By Mary P. Wells Smith. 
With two illustrations by Jessie McDermott. 16mo, 
go cents; by mail, $1.03. 

Last Worps. A final collection of stories by Mrs. 
J. H. Ewing. With illustrations by H. D. Murphy. A 
new and cheaper edition, uniform with edition of Mrs. 
Ewing's books. 40 cents; by mail, 50 cents. 

ONLY AN IRISH Boy; OR, ANDY BURKE'S FORTUNES 
AND MisForTUNES. By Horatio Alger, Jr., author of 
“Ragged Dick,” “Fame and Fortune,” “ Sink or 
Swim,” etc. Illustrated. 324 pp. 12mo, go cents; by 

1,03. 

One of the books by Horatio Alger, Jr., which twenly 
years ago made him such a favorite with the children. It 
has been republished by Porter & Coates, of Philadelphia, 
in uniform binding with his later stories. XN. Y. World. 


SAILOR JACK, THE TRADER. By Harry Castlemon, 
author of “ Gunboat Series,’’ “« Rocky Mountain Series,” 
etc. Four illustrations by Geo. G. White. Castlemon’s 
series. 467 pp. I12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.04, 


SEVEN LITTLE AUSTRALIANS. By Ethe] S. Turner. 
Illustrated by A. J. Johnson. 246 pp, I2mo, 75 cents; 
by mail, 88 cents. 

The * Seven Little Australians ” ranged from one year to 
sixteen; they had all run wild for several years, when theif 
father, an English officer, brought them a stepmother, # 
young girl of twenty, who was utterly unable to contrdl 
them, but whom they all loved dearly. Their many unique 
pranks fill the volume, making most amusing reading. As 
the author says, “‘ not one of the seven is good, for the very 
excellent reason that Australian children never are.” 

Publishers’ Weekly. 
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BOOK 


October, 1894. } 


THE Fur-SEAL’S Tootu. A story of Alaskan adven- 
ture. By Kirk Munroe, author of “ Dorymates,” 
«“ Campmates,” etc. Illustrated. 267 pp. I12mo, 90 
cents; by mail, $1.04. 

See review, 

THE GREAT CATTLE TRAIL. By Edward S. Ellis, 
author of the ‘‘ Wyoming Series,”’ “ Log Cabin Series,” 
etc. Illustrated. Forest and Prairie series. 313 pp. 
12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.03. 

Tue LitTLE LADY OF THE Horse. By Evelyn Ray- 
mond. With illustrations by Frank T. Merrill. Small 
4to, $1.10; by mail, $1.25. 

THE SHERBURNE Cousins. By Amanda M. Doug- 
lass, author of “Sherburne House” and “ Lyndell 
Sherburne.” 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.27. 


TAN PILE JIM; OR, A YANKEE WAIF AMONG THE 
BiuenosEs. By B. Freeman Ashley. Illustrated. 
259 pp. Quarto, 80 cents; by mail, 97 cents. 

In “Tan Pile Jim” Mr. B. F. Ashley has made one of the 
best of boy stories, full of furi, pathos and incident, without 
overdoing either. The hero of the story is ‘‘ handsome and 
cute and not too knowin’,” like those whom Hosea Bigelow 
lamented. A Yankee boy, taken from a Massachusetts alms- 
house by a brutal captain, runs away in Nova Scotia and has 
many adventures among the kindly hearted Blue Noses. 
The “strawberry mark”’ on his arm identifies him when he 
grows up as the “ long-Jost heir;”” but the orthodox ending 
is the one the reader desires. N.Y. World. 
Victor VANE, THE YOUNG SECRETARY. By Horatio 

Alger, Jr., author of “ Ragged Dick,” “ Tattered Tom,” 
etc. Illustrated. 346 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, 
$1.03. 

WitcH WINNIE AT SHINNECOCK; OR, A KING'S 
DAUGHTER AT THE SUMMER ART SCHOOL. By Mrs. 
E. W. Champney. Illustrated by J. Wells Champney. 
I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 


FICTION. 


A Bap Lot. A novel. By Mrs. Lovett Cameron, 
author of “ In a Grass Country,’’ “ Jack’s Secret,” etc. 
340 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 87 cents. 

Mr. Lovett Cameron’s romance, “A Bad Lot,’ is of a 
piece with the author’s well-known and popular work. It 
exhibits the passion of love in the open, and is intense and 
crude in style. But there is, at least, some life and liveli- 
ness in the book. Philadelphia Press. 


A CoMEDY OF COUNTERPLOTS. By Edgar Fawcett. 
And Other Outing stories. Illustrated. Outing Library. 
189 pp. 12mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 22 cents, 

Contents: A comedy of counterplots, by Edgar Fawcett; 

Pastelle, by Clara Sprague Ross; A medley of the Midway 

Plaisance, by A. B. Ward; A very strange case, by W. 

Hinckley; The Flagelante’s sin, by Theresa M. Randall; 

The letter of credit, by C. C. Nott, Jr.; The Ghost at White 

Bear, by Franklyn W. Lee. 

A CUMBERER OF THE GROUND. A novel. By Con- 
stance Smith. Harper’s Fianklin Square Library. 8vo, 
paper, 45 cents; by mail, 47 cents. 

_ On the title-page we read: “ There are some whose des- 

tiny it is to finish nothing; to leave the feast on the table, 

and all the edges of life ragged.” To this unfortunate:class 
belongs the hero; nothing in his life seems to find its natural 
consummation, Dishonesty, disaster, and deceit had blighted 
his youth, and sent him a penniless emigrant to Australia 
before taking his Oxford degree. After ten years of manual 
labor in Queensland an unexpected inheritance restores him 
to London and good society. He loves again for the second 
time a charming girl, who would have accepted him if he 
had spoken soon enough; but he hesitates, and loses her. 

Her life—married to a man she does not love, and his own, 

Without aim or effort, are full of dramatic and painful inci- 

dents. The scene changes from England to Italy, and then 

to India. Publishers’ Weekly. 


NEWS. 59 


A House In BLoomsBury. By Mrs. Oliphant, author 
of “The Cuckoo in the Nest,” ‘The Sorceress,” etc, 
306 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.02. 

A story of simple English life laid in London with well 
contrasted characters and a neat mystery; the action keep- 
ing quick step to the talk. 

A MONK OF THE AVENTINE. A novel. By Ernst 
Eckstein. Translated from the German by Helen Hunt 
Johnson. 16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 84 cents. 

A |} ERFECT FooL. By Florence Warden, author of 
“The House on the Marsh,” ‘A Terrible Family,’”’ 
etc. The Authors’ Library. 335 pp. 12mo, paper, 
40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

A sudden change of fortune forces Mrs. Abercarne to 
accept a position as housekeeper in the house of a seemingly 
rich country gentleman, where she is permitted to bring her 
daughter, a pretty girl, just budding into womanhood, who 
is dubbed by kind friends as “a perfect fool.” Chris Aber- 
carne is not devoid of wit, however, and finds plenty of 
material in Wyngham House upon which to exercise her 
intelligence—the chief mystery being a handsome luuatic 
kept under lock and key; the story of this young man is full 
of exciting and unexpected episodes. Publishers’ Weekly- 
A Saint. From the “ Pastels of Men.” By Paub 

Bourget. Translated by Katharine Prescott Wormeley. 
With twelve illustrations by Paul Chabas. 12mo, 
parchment paper covers, 75 cents; by mail, 87 cents. 

A SCARLET Poppy AND OTHER STORIES. By Harriet 
Prescott Spofford. 283 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, 

1.01. 

aime tales of married life which American wives and 
mothers will read with tears and laughter take title from the 
first, “ The Scarlet Poppy,’’ sweetest and daintiest in the 
telling, yet by no means the best—though which of the 
other six should have been preferred will depend upon the 
reader’s digestion and luck in marriage, The “ dark horse” 
who could not draw a vote from the other sex gets the nomi- 
nation—to stop quarrelling, perhaps, as to the merits of the 
others. Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford has taken seven 
common marital weaknesses and held them up for merri- 
ment so pleasantly and delicately that even those who see 
themselves reflected cannot be angry. N. Y. World. 
A SEVENTH CHILD. By John Strange Winter, author 

of “ Bootles’ Baby,” “The Soul of the Bishop,” etc. 
Tait’s Kenilworth series. 274 pp. 1I2mo, paper, 40 
cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

A Victim oF Goop Luck. A novel. By W. E, 
Norris, author of “Matrimony,” “Mademoiselle de 
Mersac,” etc. Appleton’s Town and Country Library. 
320 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 87 cents; paper, 40 
cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

A WILD Proxy. A tragic comedy of to-day. Bv 
Mrs. N. K. Clifford, author of ‘* Mrs. Keith’s Crime,’’ 
“* Love-Letters of a Worldly Woman,” etc. Cassell’s 
Sunshine series. 288 pp. 12mo, paper, 40 cents; by 
mail, 42 cents. 

“A Wild Proxy,” Mrs. Clifford’s story of a woman who 
runs away from her husband with a lover on her wedding 
day, in utter unconsciousness of what she is doing, has been 
republished in paper. N. Y. World. 


AN ALTAR OF EARTH. Bv Thymol Monk. With a 
frontispiece. 233 pp. 16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 83 
cents. 

BEFORE THE GRINGO CAME Being eleven stories of 
old California. By Gertrude Atherton, author of The 
Doomswoman.” 306 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 
88 cents. 

Gertrude Atherton is a teller of good stories and a good 
story-teller, as the readers of magazines know. Eleven 
tales of old California, published mainly in foreign maga- 
zines, but two or three taken from Lippincott's and Harper's, 
have been published in book-form under the title of ** Before 
the Gringo Came.” N. Y. World. 
CATHARINE DE MeEpIcI. By Honore de Balzac. 

Translated by Katharine Prescott Wormeley. 1I2mo,. 
$1.10; by mail, $1.25. 
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Ca:ur D' ALENE. A novel. By Mary Hallock Foote, 
author of “John Bodewin’s Testimony,’ “ The Led- 
Horse Claim,’ “In Exile,’ etc. 210 pp. I2mo, go 
cents; by mail, $1.02. 

Mrs. Foote’s new book relates to the riots in the Cceur 

d’ Alene mines in 1892, and includes an engaging love story. 


CounT ROBERT OF PARIS. By Sir Walter Scott, 
Kart. Illustrated. Dryburgh edition. The Waverley 
Novels. 400 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, 
$1.07. 

Eyes LIKE THE SEA. A novel. By Maurus Jokai. 
Translated from the Hungarian by R. Nisbet Bain. 396 
pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 86 cents. 

We are bound to say that “ Eyes Like the Sea,” which 
was crowned by the Hungarian Academy and which Mr. 
Bain esteems as the most brilliant of the author’s later if 
not the most humorous of all his works, is admirable read- 
ing indeed. It is skilfully constructed, it has numerous 
dramatic situations, and it is full of afine and cheery humor. 
The interest centers in the heroine, Bessy, a deplorably 
charming creature with five husbands; and it is understood 
that the author himself is one of the chief characters in the 
romance, Philadelphia Press. 


FOUND AND Lost. By Mary Putnam Jacobi. The 
Autonym Library. 139 pp. I2mo, 40 cents; by mail, 

46 cents 
The second number of the Autonym Library contains two 
stories by Mary Putnam Jacobi—* Found and Lost” and 
“A Sermon at Notre Dame’’—originally published in maga- 
zines thirty years ago. They are worthy of republication, 
the more perticularly that in the first, a story of the finding 
of the source of the Nile, she describes it as accurately in 
1860 as Speke and Grant did when they found it, twenty 
years later. XN. Y. World 


Goop NiGuHT, SCHATZ! Realistic joke and earnest. 
In one act. By Adolph Hepner. 47 pp. 12mo, paper, 
25 cents, postpaid. 


HIGHLAND Cousins. A novel. By William Black, 
author of “The Handsome Humes,’ ‘‘A Princess of 
Thule,” etc. [Illustrated. 12mo, $1.35; by mail, 
$1.50. 

“ Highland Cousins ”’ is the title of the latest romance of 
William Black. One need not particularize the merits of 
Mr. Black’s novel; they consist, as usual, of heather, brown 
mountain and an abundance of mist. Philadelphia Press. 


‘‘] FORBID THE BANNS!’’ The story of a comedy 
which was played seriously. By Frank Frankfort Moore, 
author of “Sojourners Together,” etc. Cassell’s Sun- 
shine series. 404 pp. I2mo, 40 cents; by mail, 42 
cents. 

A republication, in paper, of the story of a very rich, 
spiritually minded and scientifically educated young lady 
who does not wish to be married according to civil law; 
only to be bound by the heavenly law, which is not recog- 
nized by the courts. The writer, F. F. Moore, makes the 
difference plain and reads a sharp lesson to the heavenly 
theorists: but it will do them no good. XN. Y. World. 


LESSER'S DAUGHTER. By Mrs. Andrew Dean, author 
of “ A Splendid Cousin,” “ Isaac Eller’s Money,” etc. 

206 pp. I2mo, 40 cents; by mail, 47 cents. 
Cleverness goes a great way in art of all kinds nowadays, 
yet there is ever present in the world a standard which 
neither the individual artist nor the contemporary public has 
set up. Every book that is worthy a moment’s consider- 
ation must approach in some degree that standard. “ Lesser’s 
Daughter” does so in the person of Lesser himself, but one 
seems to expect such a little, easy-looking book to have a 
trace of joyousness about it, and there is not. If one sits 


down to it melancholy, one rises from it mote so. 
XN. Y. Times. 


LoRD ORMONT AND His AmInTA. By George Mere- 
dith. 442 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 
See review. 


NEWS 
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MAD SIR UCHTRED OF THE HILts. By S. R. Crock. 
ett, author of “ The Stickit Minister,” “The Raiders,” 
etc. I95 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, 98 cents. 

This new volume will neither hurt nor help the reputation 
of the author of “ The Raiders” in this country. It is 
neither an’ exciting romance nor a study of character, but, 
rather, a prose epic of the killing time in Scotland when the 
staunch Covenanters were slaughtered in the effort of Lauder. 
dale to establish episcopacy. It is written in the same 
antique style as “ Lhe Raiders,” with a stonger: infusion, 
perhaps, of the poetic quality, and a fine feeling for the 
mystical side of religion. * * * It is a book worth 
reading, and doubtless it reflects well the spirit of the law. 
less time of which it treats, but we must wait a while longer 
for a successor to “‘ The Raiders.” N.Y. Times. 
MAGDALENA. From the Spanish of Perpetuo Pons. 

levi. Globe Library. 270 pp. 12mo, paper, 20 cents; 
by mail, 22 cents. 

The story opens in Madrid in the year 1885 ; it is a narra. 
tive of intrigue and crime—attempted assassination, illicit 
love, etc. ‘ Publishers’ Weekly, 
Marsena. And Other Stories of the War-time. By 

Harold Frederic, author of “ The Copperhead,’’ ete. 
I12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 87 cents. 

Mr. Frederic’s Mohawk Valley tales have a unique ‘place 
in American fiction of the best quality. No other writer of 
this time knows the Mohawk Valley so well as he, to whom 
the “ bright, rolling river” and its tributary streams, the hills 
and meadows, the towns and villages, and the people in 
them were familiar in his boyhood, and to know the Mohawk 
Valley well is a good beginning of a liberal education for a 
writer of fiction. The excitement ot war-times in a little 
interior Northern town, in a county which freely gave its 
best blood to quell the slaveholders’ rebellion, is vividly 
reflected in ‘* Marsena,” and the story has a plot and is 
further dignified by a mystery, while the character drawing 
is excellent. In the second story Mr. Frederic writes of the 
tragedy of war from a boy’s point of view. ‘The War 
Widow” deals with odd circumstances; the happening in 
the household of Arphaxed Turnbull is unusual, but the 
verity of the tale strongly impresses the reader. The boy’s 
spirit—irrepressible, irresponsible boy—as in the succeeding 
story, “ The Eve of the Fourth,’’ dominates it all, but every 
character is clearly defined and true to life. The tragedy is 
relieved by humor, grim enough sometimes, for life was hard 
in the valley in the early sixties. Neither Miss Jewett nor 
Miss Wilkins has written a better short story of American 
life than “ The War Widow.” MN. Y. Times. 
MATTHEW AusTIN. By W. E. Norris, author of 

“Matrimony,” ‘“ Heaps of Money,” etc. Lippincott’s 
series of select novels. 389 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by 
mail, 86 cents; paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

MICAH CLARKE. His statement made to his three 
grandchildren, Joseph, Gervas and Reuben, during the 
hard winter of 1734. By A. Conan Doyle, author of 
‘“‘ Adventures of Sherlock Holmes,” “ Memoirs of Sher- 
lock Holmes,” etc. Illustrated by George Willis Bard- 
well. 471 pp. 12mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.51. 

Conan Doyle will always be remembered as the author of 
the “ Sherlock Holmes” stories. His greatest novel ‘“ Micah 
Clarke,’’ has been republished and illustrated. WV. Y. World. 


Miss Hurp: AN EnicmMa. By Anna Katharine 
Green. (Mrs. Charles Rohlfs), author of “ The Leaven- 
worth Case,” “Cynthia Wakeham’s Money,” etc. The 
Hudson Library. 357 pp. 12mo, paper, 40 cents; by 
mail, 42 cents. 


MOLIERE’S DRAMATIC WorkKS. A new edition, trans- 
lated by Katharine Prescott Wormeley. Vol. I. “ The 
Misanthrope; Le Bcurgeois Gentilhomme.’’ Vol. Il. 
“ Tartutte ; Les Précieuses Ridicules ; George Dandin.” 
12mo, each, $1.10, by mail, $1.24. 

This edition will include a preface to Moliére’s works by 
H, de Balzac, criticisms on the author by C. A. Sainte-Beuve, 
portraits by Coypel and Mignard, and decorative title-pages 
by Updike, and will be issued at short intervals in duodecimo 
volumes, leather backs. 
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October, 1894. ] BOOK 


My LapA RotHA. A Romance By Stanley J. 
Weyman, author of “ A Gentleman of France,” “ Under 
the Red Robe,” etc. Illustrated. 384 pp. 1I2mo, 
go cents; by mail, $1.04, 

See review. 

My Pretry JANE. 
With portrait. 344 pp. 
89 cents. 

A sweeter love-story than ‘* My Pretty Jane’’ has not been 
written in many aday. Itis just that, and. nothing more. 
There is no studied fine writing, no moral essaying, no 
analysis of character—nothing whatever to distract the 
reader's attention. The writer, Effie Adelaide Rowlands, 
has an interesting and attractive story to tell, and she tells it 
simply, cleverly, daintily; keeping the reader’s attention on 
her characters, and never once calling attention to her own 
wit or her own wisdom or her own “ views.’? Those who 
like love-stories in which there is plenty of action .and only 
sensible and honest love-making will be well pleased with it. 

N. Y. World. 


No Enemy (But HIMSELF.) By Elbert Hubbard, 
author of “One Day,” * Forbes of Harvard,’’ etc. 
Illustrated. 283 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1 25. 

See review. 


On CLoup Mountain. A novel. By Frederick 
Thickstun Clark, author of “A Mexican Girl,’ “In 
the Vailey of Havilah,” etc. 230 pp. 1I2mo, 75 cents; 
by mail, 87 cents. 

A woman of Western farm life and birth flees and hides on 

a Colorado ranch believing she has committed murder. She 

lives there with people of like extraction, and in the end a 

convenient confession relieves her of guilt and opens the way 

to the expected marriage. What is believed to be a Western 
farm dialect is the language of the dialogues and there is 
considerable landscape description. 


Papa's OWN GIRL. A novel. By Marie Howland. 
Series of American Novels. 547 pp. 12mo, paper, 
40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

When “ Papa’s Own Girl” appeared ten years ago Marie 
Howland was even criticized personally for writing it. The 
book was excluded from sume libraries and its perusal 
guarded in others. The issue of a new edition shows how 
far we have traveled from the prudery and pruriency of a 
decade ago. It is now an exceedingly modest, moral and 
proper book, measured by the novels of to-day, and one in 
re-reading it, wonders where any objection could have been 
made. It is as interesting to-day as it was ten years ago, for 
the follies and crimes of society which it deals with so merci- 
lessly have not decreased but increased, and they are now 
recognized as something it were fully to deny even to the 
young. N.Y. World. 


PEAK AND PRAIRIE. From a Colorado sketch-book. 
By Anna Fuller, author of “A Literary Courtship,” 
“Pratt Portraits,” etc. With a frontispiece. 391 pp. 
16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 82 cents. 

Bright and tender studies of human nature. Besides their 
crisp cleverness, their dainty humor, and the sunshiny atmos- 
phere of the bracing, clear-cut West the language of criti- 
cism is flat, stale, and unprofitable. * * * The jaded 
reader, fagged with the strenuous art of the passing 
hour, who chances to select this little volume from the 
pile of current fiction to cheer the hours of a railway journey 
will be inclined to throw up his hat for sheer joy at having 
hit upon a book in which morbidness and self-consciousness 
are conspicuous by their absence. It will be to him like 
finding himself in the op=n, with the prairie before him and 
woman suffrage and social problems and introspection and 
symbolism and impression far, far behind him. If he is a 
traveler who has gained his middle years, it may recall to 
his mind Coleridge’s lines : 

“ Flowers are lovely, love is flowerlike, 
Friendship is a sheltering tree, 
Oh! the joys that came down showerlike, 
Of Friendship Love, and Liberty, 
Ere I was old.” iV. Y. Times. 


By Effie Adelaide Rowlands. 


I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 
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Quits. A novel. By the Baroness Tautphceus, 
author of “ The Initials,” “ At Odds,” etc. Leonora 
Edition, uniform with “ The Initials.’ In two volumes. 
421,427 pp I2mo, $1.90; by mail, $2.06. 

Sweet CLOVER: A ROMANCE OF THE WHITE CIrty. 
By Clara Louise Burnham, author of “ Next Door,’ 
«« Dr. Latimer,” ‘‘ Miss Bagg’s Secretary,’’ etc. 411 pp. 
I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.03. 

THE ARTIFICIAL MOTHER. A’ Marital Fantasy. By 
By G. H. P. With six illustrations by Van Deusen. 
31 pp. 16mo, 60 cents; by mail, 67 cents. 

THE CONSPIRATORS; OR, THE CHEVALIER D' HAk- 
MENTAL. By Alexander Dumas, author of “ The Three 
Guardsmen,” “ Twenty Years After,’ etc. American 
series. 254 pp. I2mo, 20 cents; by mail, 22 cents. 


THE Fiyinc Hatcyon. A Mystery of the Pacific 
Ocean. (New version) By Richard Henry Savage, 
authtor of “My Official Wife,” “The Little Lady of 
Lagunitas,” etc. Neely’s Library of Choice Literature. 
300 pp. 12mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 46 cents, 


THE IRON Pirate. A plain tale of strange hapven- 
ings on the sea. By Max Pemberton. Illustrated. 
298 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.04. 

The story deals with the attempt by a young Englishman 
to gain the secret of the iron pirate’s hiding-place, so that the 
nameless vessel, which has been robbing and sinking Atlantic 
liners, may be captured by the governments of the world. 
The narrative is full of action and sensational events, and 
also rich in horrors and brutalities. The story takes place 
upon the sea, sometimes on a yacht, and sometimes on the 
Iron Pirate, again in Greenland, and in New York and Paris, 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


THE MaxxMAN. Anovel. By Hall Caine, author 


of “The Deemster,” ‘The Scapegoat,” ‘ Capt’n 
529 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by 


Davy’s Honeymoon,” etc. 
mail, $1.25. 

See review. 

THE MATCHMAKER. A novel. By L. B. Walford, 
author of “ Mr. Smith,”’ “ The Baby’s Grandmother,” 
etc. 439 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.26. 

About Mrs. L. B. Walford there is this to be said: She is 
the portrayer of well-bred English men and women. Her 
Lord Carnoustie may be nothing more than a plodding, 
blundering Scotch laird, and Lady Carnoustie a pompous, 
self-conceited old woman, but they are proper people, and 
they talk good English. ‘“ The Matchmaker’”’ has for its 
scheme the history of a family of rank, the Carnousties, 
where there are three daughters, Louisa, Joanna and Mina. 

* * * The plot is worked up for all it can stand, no 
incident being without its fullest explanation, The three- 
volume novel, so it is understood, is soon to be of the past, 
but Mrs. Walford has special ability, and so the author of 
“ The Baly’s Grandmother,” a famous book, again asserts 
her cleverness. N. Y. Times. 


THE OLv OLD Si1ory. A novel. By Rosa Nouchette. 
Carey, author of ‘“ Nellie’s Memories,” “ Sir Godfrey’s 
Granddaughters,” etc. 496 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by 
mail, 88 cents. 

In the last twenty-six years Rosa Nouchette Carey has 
issued about twenty novels and several child’s stories. 
Gloden, an English girl, refuses to be dependent, sets out to 
earn her living and earns more, which Miss Carey tells in 
170,000 words. 

THE SHADOW OF THE GUILLOTINE. A story of the 
Reign of Terror. A novel. By Sylvanus Cobb, Jr, 
author of “The Gunmaker of Moscow,” etc. With 
illustrations by Warren B. Davis. The Choice series. 
429 pp. 12mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

The scene opens in the north of France, in the year 1792; 
the hero of the story had just returned from America, where 
he had been for five years, receiving his education ; he finds 
his chateau in ruins, and his life threatened from a secret 
Jacobin fraternity. A young girl he loved as a boy is being 
forced into a marriage with a man she loathes, that her 
father’s life may be spared. The parties all try to escape to 
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the sea-shore, and thence to England, and go through an 
exciting series of adventures. Publishers’ Weekly. 


THE SILVER CHRIST AND A LEMON TREE. By Ouida, 
author of “ Under Two Flags,” etc. 235 pp. I2mo, 
go cents; by mail, 98 cents. 

Once it was reprehensible to read Ouida, but that was 
before the days of “decadence.” Now she, the untram- 
melled, is no more untrammelled than the world of other 
writers ; upon the generation that has inoculated itself, so 
to speak, with the indelicate, the germs of Ouida are com- 
paratively ineffective. There is indeed nothing toxic in one 
of two short stories that appear, bound together under the 
title of ‘**‘ The Silver Christ.”” The second of these stories, 
“The Lemon Tree,’ is merely the history of the life, but 
chiefly of the death of a very poor Italian girl. It has a 
little value for its local color, but is hopelessly pathetic and 
limp. The other story deserves more notice, being indeed a 
fine piece of workmanship. It is the tale of the passion of 
a strong peasant man for a strong peasant girl; a passion so 
powerful that it leads him to desecrate a grave to please her; 
but she avoids him and escapes into the great, exciting world 
she has longed for. The tale is full of the atmosphere of 
life among the lowly and brutal in hot-headed Italy; such 
an atmosphere as is strongly portrayed in “ Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana.’ It is perhaps the best bit of character study that 
Ouida has ever done. Boston Commonwealth. 


THE TRAIL OF THE SworpD. Bv Gilbert Parker. author 
of “ The Trespasser,’’ “‘ The Translation of a Savage,” 
etc. Town and Country Library. 277 pp. 12mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 87 cents; paper, 40 cents; by mail, 
47 cents, 


THE WATER GHOST AND OTHERS. 
Bangs, author of “ Coffee and Repartee.”’ 
796 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.01. 
See review. 


By John Kendrick 
Illustrated, 


THE WIVES OF THE PROPHET. A novel. By Opie 
Read, author of “ A Kentucky Colonel,” “The Colos- 
sus,” etc. Illustrated. 287 pp. 12mo, 80 cents; by 
mail, 93 cents. 


TimAR’s Two Wor.tps. By Maurus Jokai. Author- 
ized translation by Mrs. Hegan Kennard. 360 pp. 
I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 86 cents. 

“Timar’s Two Worlds,” by Jokai, just published by D. 
Appleton, is the same story as “ A Modern Midas,” published 
ten years ago by the Worthington Company and John W. 
Lovell. Publishers Weekly. 


TRILBY. A novel. By George Du Maurier, author of 
“ Peter Ibbetson.’ With illustrations by the author. 
464 pp. 12mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.51. 

See review. 


Two OF A TRADE. By Martha McCullough Williams. 
206 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents; paper, 
40 cents; by mail, 46 cents. 

Arich man in New York with literary aspiration: after 
many failures sets out to create the situation for a novel with 
“‘ personal ’’ advertisements and profuse expenditure intending 
to compose from the life with whimsical results. Various 
phases of New York City life are described. 


One Solution of 
Blakely. 


UnTO THE FOURTH GENERATION. 
the Negro Problem. By Elizabeth Seal 
125 pp. I2mo, paper, 30 cents, postpaid. 


VIGNETTES OF MANHATTAN. By Brander Matthews. 
Illustrated. 180 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 

A dozen of Brander Matthews’ “ Vignettes of Manhattan” 
gathered from the pages of Harper’s have been published in 
exceedingly attractive form, ‘lhe sketches are light and 
airy, though rather too short to afford an opportunity for fine 
effect. It is difficult to have 2000 words, however ingen- 
iously arranged, tell much of astory. In their brevity, and 
in the absence of anything like plot, the “ Vignettes ”’ resem- 
ble the sketches of some of the French impressionists writers, 
though they lack the vivacity and delicacy of French prose. 
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The glimpses of the cosmopolitan life in New York are 
familiar and life-like, from the crowded tenement in Mul. 
berry Bend to the humorous after-dinner speeches of 
* Horace Chauncy,’ and for all New Yorkers and all 
lovers of New York they make very charming reading. 
Philadelphia Press, 


WITH THE HELP OF THE ANGELS. A novel. By 
Wilfrid Woollam. Harper’s Franklin Square Library, 
250 pp. 8vo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ABANDONING AN ADOPTED Farm. By Kate Sanborn, 
author of “« Adopting an Abandoned Farm,” “ A Truthful 
Woman in Southern California,” etc. 185 pp. 12mo, 
60 cents; by mail, 72 cents. 


Cock LANE AND COMMON SENSE. Bv Andrew Lang. 
357 pp. 12mo, $2.03; by mail. $2.18. 
See review. 


SAMANTHA AMONG THE COLORED FOLKs, My im- 
pressions of the race problem. By Marietta Holley 
(Josiah Allen’s Wife). With nearly 100 illustrations 
by E. W. Kemble. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.26. 


SORROW AND SONG. 
of “A Book of Strange Sins,’’ etc. 
cents ; by mail, 99 cents. 

Studies of Heine, Rossetti, Mrs. Louise Chandler Moul- 
ton and Frederick William Robertson, written in an affected 
style, but showing much study. All have appeared in maga- 
zines but have been rewritten. 


By Coulson Kernahan, author 
156 pp. 1I2mo, 90 


By Elisabeth Robinson 
348 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; 


THE CARE OF CHILDREN. 
Scovil. With a portrait. 
by mail, 86 cents, 

The author is superintendent of the Newport Hospital 
and associate editor of the Ladies’ Home Journal, She 
writes out of a full and enthusiastic acquaintance with her 
subject. The book contains chapters on: food; clothing; 
beds and bedding; the baby’s toilet; baths; care of the 
teeth, eyes and ears, hair, nails and feet; ailments; physical 
deformities; diseases of children; emergencies; physical 
culture; the care of girls; the care of boys, 

Publishers’ Weekly, 


XENOPHON’S ANABASIS; OR, EXPEDITION of Cyrus 
AND THE MEMORABILIA OF SOCRATES. Literally trans- 
lated by the Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. With a Geogra- 
phical Commentary by W. F. Ainsworth, F. S A, 
F. R. G. S. 518 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.35; by 
mail, $1.52. 

A reprint of the translation in Bohn’s series with William 
Francis Ainsworth’s geographical commentary. The latier 
a highly competent authority traveled over the route of the 
Ten Thousand and published a work on the subject. 


C. L. S. C. READINGS FOR 1894-5. 
Five volumes, $4.50; by mail, $5.00. 


EUROPE IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By Harry 
Pratt Judson, LL.D. With illustrations and_ portrait. 

343 pp. Indexed. , r2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.00. 
A running history broken into chapters from the Germanic 
standpoint of the political development of Europe during the 
last one hundred years. The maps are excellent. The 
illustrations vary greatly in value. A reading list is appended. 


FROM CHAUCER TO TENNYSON. With twenty-nine 
portraits and selections from thirty authors. By Henry 
A. Beers. 313 pp. Indexed, 12mo, 90 cents; by 
mail, $1.00. 

In this book, 220 pages are given to a history of English 
literature and 82 to illustrative extracts. Stafford Brooks’ 
order is followed, Saxon literature is excluded, the subject 
discussed is strictly limited to belles-lettres, and one-fourth 
of the book is given to the last century. Reading lists close 
each chapter. 
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RENAISSANCE AND MODERN ArT. By William H. 
Goodyear, M, A., author of “Ancient and Modern 
History,”’ “ A History of Art,’’ etc. Illustrated. 310 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, 90 cents; by majl, $1.00, 

Asketch on the same line as “ Roman and Mediaeval 
Art,” profusely illustrated with somewhat inky half-tones 
from photographs. It is intended to give a reading acquaint- 
ance with the art of the last 300 years. An unusually large 
space, about one-seventh of the book, is given to recent 
English and American art in painting, sculpture and architec- 
ture, with profuse references to the Columbian Exposition, 


THE GROWTH OF THE ENGLISH NATION. By Katha- 
rine Coman and Elizabeth Kendall. Illustrated. 300 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.00. 


A condensed history of the development of England, 
aiming to include both the political and moral development 
of the country and opening with a study of its physiography. 
The maps for the latter purpose are poor. The historical 
maps are clear but scant. Frequent genealogies are intro- 
duced. Reproduced illustrations are numerous, 


WALKS AND TALKS IN THE GEOLOGICAL FIELD. By 
Alexander Winchell, LL. D. Revised and edited by 
F ederick Starr. Illustrated. 353 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
go cents ; by mail, $1.00, 

This admirable sketch of geology has been revised and 
edited by a competent hand, and furnishes a popular sum- 
mary of geological phenomena rather than a history of 
geology. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF POLITICAL AND SOCIAL 
SCIENCE, 


AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE METHODS. By Miles 
M. Dawson, No. 115. 67 pp. I12mo, paper, 15 cents, 
postpaid. 

A brief sketch of the methods of American insurance, 
both ordinary and co-operative, with explanation of the 
simple formulz and problems. 


CLASSIFICATION OF Law. By Russell H. Curtis. 
No, 114. 56 pp. 12mo, paper, 15 cents, postpaid. 

In his recent monograph on the “ Classification of Law,” 
Professor Russell H. Curtis, of the Kent Law School, of 
Chicago, attempts to give a classification of law of sufficient 
scope to serve as the basis for the arrangement of the laws 
of any nation at any stage of its development. 

Philadelphia Press. 


RELATION OF TAXATION TO MONOPOLIES. By 
Emory R. Johnson. No. 116. 93 pp. I2mo, paper, 
25 cents, postpaid. 

Dr. Johnson looks at the subject from the point of view of 
an economist. He first classifies monopolies and character- 
izes the different kinds of taxes in such a way as to bring 
out their real nature. He then proceeds to elaborate his 
views on the subject of the taxation of monopolies. 

Philadelphia Press, 


THE FuR AND FEATHER SERIES. 


THE GROUSE: Natural History. By the Rev.H. A. 
Macpherson; Shooting. By A. J. Stuart-Wortley; 
Cookery. By George Saintsbury. With thirteen illus- 
trations by A. J. Stuart-Wortley and A. Thorburn, and 
various diagrams in the text. Crown, 8vo, $1.35; by 
mail, $1.52. 

The design of the “ Fur and Feather” series is to present 
monographs as complete as can possibly be made on birds 
and beasts, generally called game. ‘Two numbers have 
been issued, “ The Partridge’? and “The Grouse.” Each 
volume is divided into three divisions—natural history, 
shooting and cookery—each being written by an expert. 
Future numbers announced include the pheasant, hare and 
rabbit, and wild fowl. Each number is fully illustrated and 
strongly bound. XN. Y. World. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE AMERICAN ECONOMIC 
ASSOCIATION, 


THE THEORY OF TRANSPORTATION. By Charles H. 
Cooley, Ph. D. 148 pp. 8vo, paper, 75 cents, post- 
paid. 

“« Having had occasion to study transportation in several of 
those practical aspects that are demanding attention at the 
present day, I came to believe that if one was ever to under- 
stand this sul,ject he must begin further back than writers 
upon it were accustomed to do. I therefore conceived the 
plan of writing a theory of transportation that should unfold 
the most important of its relations to economic and political 
life. I also, about the same time, began to be familiar with 
the writings of the newer school of sociologists, and thought 
that I found in their analysis of society, particularly in that 
of Schiffer, a basis upon which to work out my plan. 

Preface, 


THE TEMPLE SHAKESPEARE, 


A MIDSUMMER-NIGHT'’S DREAM. THE MERCHANT 
OF VENICE. With Prefaces, Glossaries, etc. By Israel 
Gollancz, M. A. Printed on Van Gelder hand-made 
paper, in black and red. With frontispieces in photo- 
gravure, and title-pages designed by William Crane. 
32mo, each, 35 cents; by mail, 38 cents. 


BOOKS ANNOUNCED. 


HARPER BROTHERS: 
Wimples and Crisping-Pins. By Theodore Child, 
The Borderland of Czar and Kaiser, By Poultney Bigelow. 
Wayside Poems. By Watlace Bruce. 
A Sporting Pilgrimage. By Casper W. Whitney. 
A Little English Gallery By Louise Imogen Guiney. 
Twilight Land. By Howard Pyle. 
The Boy Travelers in the Levant, By Thomas W. Knox. 
Bible Stories for Young People. By the Right Rev. Henry C. 
Potter, 
The Royal Marine. By Brander Matthews. 
A Kentucky Cardinal. By James Lane Allen. 
Ministers of Grace. By Eva Wilder McGlasson. 
St. John’s Wooing. By M. G. McClelland, 


FREDERICK WARNE AND COMPANY : 
Ivanda; or, the Pilgrim’s Guest. By Capt, Claude Bray. 
The Magic Half-a-Crown. By M. A. Wrigley. 
Angels Unawares, By Charles H. Barstow. 
Aunt Louisa’s Book of Fairy Tales. 
Other Men’s Minds. By E. Davies, D. D. 
Warne’s Columbia Toy Books. 
The Young Folks’ Pilgrim’s Progress. 


DODD, MEAD AND COMPANY: 
Mists; a novel. By Fletcher Battershall. 
A Daughter of this World. By the same author. Second Edition 


ROBERT BONNER’S SONS: 
Mystery ot Hotel Brichet. By Eugene Chavette. 


THOMAS WHITTAKER: 
Handbook of the Bible. By Rev. William Turner. 
Eastern Customs in Bible Lands. By H. B, Tristram. 
Early Christianity in Britain. By Frederic W. Farrar, D. D. 
Lay Readers : Their History, Organization and Work, By Rev. H. 
B. Restarick. 
The Heresy of Cain. By George Hodges, D. D. 
Character Studies. By Frederick Saunders. 
Pledges of His Love. By H.C. G. Moule. 
The Master’s Guide for His Disciples, 
Blanche. A Story for Girls. By Mrs. Molesworth. 
A Salt Water Hero. By Edward A. Rand. 
The Land of the Golden Plume. By David L. Johnstone. 
The Cook and the Captive. By Charlotte M. Yonge. 
More Bed-tume Tales. By Minnie E. Kenney (Mrs, Geo, A. Paull), 
Nature’s Gentleman. By Emma Marshall 
A Matter of Honor and Other Stories. By Barbara Yechton. 
Two Knights-Errant and Other Stories. By Barbara Yechton, 


THE JEWISH PUBLICATION SOCIETY OF AMERICA: 
Old European Jewries. By David Philipson. 
History of the Jews. By Prof, H. Graetz, Vol. IV. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS: 
Rags and Velvet Gowns. By A, G. Plympton. 
Father Gander’s Melodies. By Adelaide F, samuels. 
Siars and Telescopes. By David P. Todd, Columbian Knowledge 
series, 
A New Edition of Moliére’s Dramatic Works : a 
Vol. IIL. Les Femmes Savantes ; Le Malade Imaginaire. 
Vol. 1V. L’Avare; Von Juan; Les Facheux, 
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J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY: G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS :—continued. 
The Despotic Lady. By William E. Norris. New Editions: 
Mr, Jarvis. By B. M. Croker. Holland and its People. By Edmondo de Amicis. Vandyke 
Colon al Days and Dames, By Anne H. Wharton. . . Edition, 
The Birds About Us. By Charles Conrad Abbott. Spain and the Spaniards. By Edmondo de Amicis. Saragossa 
In Market Overt. By James Payn. Edition, 
The Sketch Book. By hts ~ ton Irving. New Edition. Tales of a Traveller, By Washington Irving. The Student's 
Pen and eg Sketches, By y Henry Stacy Marks. Edition. 
The Double Emperor. By William Laird Clowes New Volumes in the Heroes of the Nations : 
A Text-Book of Mechanical Engineering. By Wilfred J. Linecham. ; d Th mubli By J. L 
Under Fire. By Captain Charles King, U.S. A. SS ee Spee y J. L. Seeaciag 
Prince Henry, (The Navigator) of Portugal, and the Age of Dis. 
DICK AND FITZGERALD: covery in Europe. By C. R. Beazley. ‘ 
Dick’s Manual of Boxing. Abraham Lincoln, and The Downfall” of American Slavery. "7 
Ventriloquism Self-Taught. Noah Brooks, 
How to Behave in Society. New Volumes in the Story of the Nations : 
Napoleon's Dream Book. - The Story of the Crusades, By T, S. Archer and C. L. Kings. 
Guide to Success ; or, How to Do Business. for 
Zadoc’s Imperial Fortune Teller, The: Story of Venice. By Alethea Wiel. 


CHAS. SCRIBNER’S SONS : THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING COMPANY: 


The Art of the American Wood Engraver. The Gospel of Buddha, By Dr. Paul C 
. , By Dr. Paul Carus, 
A Shelf of Old Books, By Mrs. James T. Fields. sci ce 
Mr. Gladstone’ P Translation Ser STEM. oe etaace. Popular Scientific Lectures and Essays. By Prof. Ernst Mach, 
he Carmen Sexculare. HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY: 
ia ae pe Danvis Folks, By Rowland E, Robinson. 
Three yd eee oe Bs Ww. is Complete Poetical Works of John Greenleaf Whittier. 
5 i eniocn Philip and His Wife. By Mrs. Deland. 


History of the United States, enjamin Andrews, 
A : The Bellringer of ‘aon, and Other Stories. By Bret Harte, 
Life and Letters of Erasmus. By James Anthony Froude, The Story of a Bad Koy.’ By T. B. Aldrich. New Edition, 


th p ne a, &. Sypeeeent Dens Life and Letters of ohn Greenleaf Whittier, By Samuel T, 
Select Poems of Sidney Lanier. Edited, with introduction and orn ? . Whi 

notes, by Morgan Calloway, Jr. Then } folly Was Six. By Eliza Orne White, = 
John March, Southerner, By George W. Cable, Timothy’s Quest. By Mrs. Wiggin. Holiday Edition, 


avenshoe; Austin Elliott; The Recollections of Geoffrey ar: Pg Life, Letters and Diary. By Rev. Daniel D, 


Hamlyn, By Henry Kingsley. 
William *Shaks ere By Barrett Wendell. In Sunshine Land, Edith M. Thomas, 
ohn Burrouy; 


Musicians and Music Lovers. By W. F, Apthorp. Riverby. Essays * 

The Chafing-Dish Supper By Christine ans Herrick. Childhood iu Literature and Art. By: H. E, Scudder, 

The see “atone of Hindostan. By Edward S. Holden. Tuscan Cities, By W. D. Howells, New Edition. 

Sea and Land. By Prof. N. S. Shaler. Bishop Andrewes, By Rev. R, L, Ottley. , 

the English Novel. By Prof. Raleigh, Three Boys on an Electrical Boat. By John Trowbridge. 
€ 


Herbart and Modern German Educational Theory. By Charles A Story of Courage. By George Parsons Lathrop and Rose Haw- 
De Garm», thorne Lathrop. 


The Life of Charles Loring Brace, chiefly told in his own letters, In the Dozy Hours and Other Papers. By Agnes Repplier. 
The Messiah of the New Testament. By Prof. Briggs. ° Their Wedding Journey. By W. D. Howells. New Editiou. 
The Religions of Japan. By William Elliott Gr.ffis. -— — from the Colonial Meeting-House. By William 
. Bliss 
New Juveniles for 1894 : From Blomidon to Smoky, and Other P 
y, an ther Papers. By Frank Bolles. 
The Wear beer Child Sty Willis Henry Front Master ond Hon: on ayy the Mount, Practiced on the 
. age — Plain. By Rev, William right. 
The Butterfly Hunters in the . aribbees, "By Dr. Notes on the Forest Flora of Japan. By Charles Sprague Sargent, 
Murray. 1 ie AscitialA’ cab Favorite Series, including Aldrich’s ‘Marjorie Daw and Other 
= rsed yo omg By HH B orhes, Stories,’ Harte’s * Luck of Roaring Comp, ** Warner’s ‘* Back- 
Things Will Take a Turn. ¥ i> Denasion rm Log Studies,” and Miss Jewett’s “‘ Tales of New England.” 
Olaf, the Glorious. By Robert Leighton. 
A North Polar Expedition. By Goraon Stables. 


G. A, Henty’s New Stories: 
In the Heart of the Rockies. 
When London Burned. TABLE OF CONTENTS. 
Wulf the Saxon. 


MACMILLAN AND COMPANY: 
American Book-Plates, A Guide to their Study, with Examples, 


By Charles Dexter Allen. ; . 
Mental Development in the Child and the Race. By J. Mark paenasnntes: rseagge 
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